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FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1957 


Unrrep Srares Senate, 
ComMITTEcE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 


Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Stennis, Symington, Jackson, 


Ervin, Saltonstall, Smith, Case, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry L. Wingate, Jr., chief clerk; William H. Darden, 
T. Edward Braswell, and K. E. BeLieu, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russet... The committee will come to order. 

The first bill on the agenda this morning is H. R. 8850 a bill recom- 
mended by the Department that would authorize the President to 
raise the mental and physical qualifications for induction into the 
Armed Forces. 

(H. R. 8850 is as follows:) 


|H. R. 8850, 85th Cong., ist Sess.] 


AN ACT To amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act to authorize additional deferments 
in certain cases 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 (a) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (50 U. S. C. App. 454), as amended, is amended by 
substituting a colon for the period at the end of the third paragraph and adding 
the following: ‘‘And provided further, That except in time of war or national 
emergency declared by the Congress the standards and requirements fixed by 
the preceding two provisos may be modified by the President, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe.” 

Passed the House of Representatives August 5, 1957. 


Attest: Raven R. nod ti 2 
erk, 


The principal witness for the Department of Defense is the 
Honorable William H. Francis, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve; I believe, Mr. Secietary, 
that this is the first time that you have appeared before us on a 
legislative proposal. 

We are glad to have you here. Have a seat there and proceed to 
make such presentation as you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND 
RESERVE, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANKLIN L. ORTH, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE 
FORCES, GUS C. LEE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION, 
AND FRANK BARTIMO, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Francis. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it is our feeling in the Defense Department that the 
problem we are trying to solve by passing this law is the most serious 
manpower problem we have in the services today. It is a pleasure 
to be here. I am most appreciative of having this opportunity to 
appear before you in support of legislation urgently needed by the 
Department of Defense to insure that our military personnel procure- 
ment program keeps pace with the times and will continue to be 
administered in the best interests of national security. 

This proposed amendment to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951, authorizes the President, in peacetime, to modify 
the standards of acceptability prescribed in the present law. 

‘In my introductory remarks I intend to refer briefly to some of the 
considerations which have impelled the Department of Defense to 
urge your favorable action on this amendment. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army Franklin L. Orth is here 
and has a prepared statement from Secretary of the Army Governor 
Brucker which he will be glad to present after | am through or to 
answer any detailed questions which you might like answered and 
General Hershey who has so ably and efficiently administered this 
law through the years is also here in the event you want to ask him 
any questions after I am finished. 

I need searcely elaborate before this committee on the dramatic 
changes in our military technology which have taken place in recent 
years. As Secretary Wilson recently stated in his testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee, the introduction of new nuclear 
weapons, guided missiles, and other complex equipment represents a 
revolution rather than an evolution, in terms of vastly increased 
combat power and effectiveness. 

The availability of these new weapons has, as you know, been a 
major factor which has made possible recent reductions in the nu- 
merical strengths of the armed services in the face of continued heavy 
worldwide commitments. 

At the same time, these new weapons systems have greatly increased 
the requirements for fully trained, and fully trainable manpower, 
both in a wide range of technical jobs and in our combat units. 

In order to meet these requirements, the Department of Defense 
has moved forward on a broad front in promoting programs to im- 
prove the quality and experience level of its manpower. We have 
attempted to create a climate of opportunity which would serve to 
retain in military service individuals with the capability of training 
and advancement into the leadership and technician ranks. 

Congress has contributed substantially to this effort by passage of 
a wide range of legislation designed to increase the career attractive- 
ness of military service. 
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These programs and related administrative measures initiated by 
the Department of Defense, have produced some encouraging results. 
Overall reenlistment rates have risen appreciably in the past 2 years, 
and we have succeeded in screening out substantial numbers of mar- 
ginal personnel who have failed to qualify in required military skills. 

Personnel turnover has continued, however, to be much too high 
in those technical skills which call for the greatest training investment 
and require the highest caliber of personnel. 

These developments, common to all services, have intensified our 
urgent need for realistic standards of initial acceptability for service, 
whether through enlistment or induction. Under the currently re- 
duced draft calls and enlistment quotas, it is essential that all new 
men be capable of being trained in those skills for which a current 
need exists. 

The proposed amendment would authorize the President to modify, 
under peacetime conditions, the standards for induction currently 
fixed in section 4 (a) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

This amendment would enable the Army—which has recently 
experienced a serious decline in inductee quality—to adopt more 
selective screening prior to induction. These procedures will provide 
assurance that those selected can assimilate training in military skills. 

In the absence of this authority, the Army has been compelled to 
accept through induction many marginal individuals with limited 
training capability. The Army has placed them into uniform, 
housed them, assigned them to basic training and then after consid- 
erable initial outlay, has been forced to separate them from service as 
inept or unsuitable. 1 am sure you will agree that this procedure is 
wasteful to the taxpayer, disruptive to the Army, and unfair to the 
individual, whose civilian routines have been unnecessarily disturbed. 

The proposed amendment will also, indirectly, be of substantial 
benefit to the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, even though these 
services are not currently using the draft. In order to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the quality of personnel entering the services, 
the Secretary of Defense has prescribed minimum quotas of personnel 
in the lowest mental category, who must be accepted by each service 
through enlistment. In the absence of this control, we would risk the 
danger that an even larger proportion of unqualified personnel would 
enter the Army through induction. 

Modification of the standards of induction, under the proposed 
amendment, would therefore enable the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide relief to the other services. 

A major consideration in the setting of the present. mental score 
standard, in the 1951 act, was to meet a manpower shortage during 
the Korean period. The military manpower pool available under 
the 1948 draft law had declined to a dangerously low level—from 
1 million at the beginning of the Korean fighting to 400,000 in June 
1951. 

The reduction in standards, enacted by the Congress in June 1951, 
was one of several measures designed to increase the size of this man- 
power pool in order to meet expanding military requirements. 

The situation today is in many respects the exact reverse of that 
existing in 1951. Our planned active force strength at the end of this 
current calendar year will be nearly 1 million below the Korean peak 
level. 
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The net manpower pool avaiiable under the present law is estimated 
at 1.3 million—more than adequate to meet current and anticipated 
requirements. This pool, moreover, has been growing at a rate of 
more than 200,000 annually. Instead of the Korean situation when 
we were scraping the bottom of the manpower pool, we now have a 
condition in which more men reach military service age each year than 
can be absorbed into our active forces under current strengths. 

In the face of an adequate manpower supply and of reduced mili- 
tary personnel ceilings, the Army, as well as the other services, are still 
compelled to accept men who do not even meet minimum qualifica- 
tions for training in the types of jobs for which current requirements 
exist. 

We have equipped our forces with the most complex and modern 
weapons which American science and ingenuity could devise; yet, in 
selecting the men to operate and maintain these weapons, we are still 
governed by personnel standards and concepts of a decade or more ago. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress that the authority requested in this 
proposed legislation is designed in no restrictive sense, but rather 
to make the opportunity for military service available to the maximum 
number of individuals qualified for training in the necessary military 
skills. The authority will be equitably exercised in a manner which 
will produce substantial improvements in the quality of our military 
forces. 

If the chairman of the committee has any question? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, sir; | do, Mr. Secretary. 

I would be less than frank about it and tell you that personally, 
I have some grave misgivings about this legislation. I can appreciate 
the reasons why the Army and the other services are very anxious to 
have it, but it seems to me it goes to the fundamental proposition of 
every citizen having an equal obligation for military service in this 
country. 

Of course, we have these new and complex weapons but we still 
have a great many places in the Armed Forces where brawn is as 
important as brain in service, do we not, such as truckdrivers? 

r. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russextu. Cooks and men who carry a rifle and march? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, there certainly are. The services can all use 
a fair number of the people in category 4, particularly in the upper 
half. Some of the people who are in the bottom grade of this cate- 
gory are pretty untrainable and unusable for any purpose. 

hairman Russett. What percentage is that? Have you made 
any study to get to the percentage of that? I have personally seen 
instances where some of these men who were somewhat underprivileged 
have gone into the service and this greatly improved them and when 
they came out they had a much firmer grasp on themselves and were 
much better citizens. 

I realize they were a headache to sergeants and corporals and second 
lieutenants along the line but when they finally did make it, some of 
them have developed and come forward and it has done a great many 
of them good. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, the services have. The Army has had a very 
sound constructive training program and have had just what you said. 
They have taken a lot of these underprivileged boys and in many cases 
they have made a career in the Army and, even if they didn’ t, they 
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made adequate soldiers and returned better citizens than we had 
when they went in. The Army is very proud of that. 

yoroogn the draft in recent months they have been getting 40 per- 
cent of all inductees in this category 4. 

Chairman Russett. How many are you drafting a month now? 

Mr. Francis. Seven thousand in the last call. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is almost infinitesimal when you con- 
sider the size of the whole Army. 

Mr. Francis. The total population of the Army is now approxi- 
mately 270,000 of an Army of a million which is in category 4, which 
is pretty high. 

Chairman Rvusseiti. Two hundred and seventy’ thousand of the 
total Army? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. So the percentage in the Army and the 
ercentage coming into the Army is large and seems to be getting 
arger. 

Chairman Russe. Have you any figures you can give us as to 
the percentage of the Army that deals directly with these new and 

complex weapons among your privates? I was of the opinion most 
of that was done by noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Francis. I was just down to the Continental Army Command 
where they are, of course, taking most of these new men when they 
are put into the training divisions and the divisiens in the continental 
United States and General Weyman told me that in a division, after 
you assign the people of ability into the skilled areas, even the combat 
division requires a lot of skilled people, as you well know. 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. They ended up in the combat elements with 50 to 
60 percent of this category 4. Even in the platoon level they feel 
that that is too high a percentage. 

Shairman Russeii. Now, you refer to the fact that when you get 
some of these men you have unnecessarily disturbed some of their 
civilian routine. If you eliminate him from consideration you will 
necessarily disturb the civilian routine of a chap who happens to be a 
little more intelligent. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. But the compensation there from the country’s 
point of view is you would have a man that you would keep in for his 
tour of duty. These boys who can’t pass this test are completely un- 
trainable. They intend to give it after 6 months’ training; and some- 
times, possibly after basic 18 weeks’ training, they are discharging 
them. 

The Army has the expense of taking them in and giving them the 
basic training and if they are untrainable in the necessary skills, they 
are discharged. 

Chairman Russe.u. If we were to get into an all-out emergency, 
which God forbid, we would have to use these men. 

Mr. Francis. No doubt we would. 

Chairman Russe. If they had had even these 18 weeks prelimi- 
nary training that would be of some benefit to them; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, I take it, it would be of some use to them. 
The Army generally takes the view that the man is not adequately 
trained for the Reserve unless he has a full 6 months’ training; 18 weeks 
of basic training would be of some value to them in the event of an 
emergency; yes, sir. 


96734—57——2 
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Senator SatronsrauL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SaLronsTaLn. Mr. Francis, you say after 18 weeks you have 
to push out some of these people because they are incapable of any 
training. Have you any figures as to the percentage you have to 
throw out? 

Mr. Ler. My name is Gus C. Lee. 

Mr, Chairman, I work for Mr. Francis. There are 16,000 that the 
Army separated ‘this year for ineptitude or unsuitable for training, 
and that is by board action, and of those, 61 percent are in the lower 
mental group. In other words as Mr. Francis explained, 28 percent 
of the Army is in this lower mental group, but 61 percent of all the 
separations are in this lower mental group, separations for untrain- 
ability and ineptitude so that this group is a disproportionate expense 
for that reason. 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You separated 16,000? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Sixteen thousand for unsuitability out of 
how many draftees? 

Mr. Francis. I believe the input of the Army last year was 243,000. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. So you separated 16,000 out of 300,000 after 
the preliminary training? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. They were separated at various stages during 
their service. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then that left you with—what percentage 
did you say? Thirty percent? 

Mr. Francis. About 28 percent of the population. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Twenty-eight percent of the balance was in 
this group? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeuu. You said they are untrainable but if we were 
in an all-out emergency we would have to train them? Isn’t it worth 
something to the Army to deal with men of this type so you would be 
able in the event of an emergency to have some training program for 
them that would be adapted to men in this category? You are getting 
entirely away from it now with new standards. 

Mr. Francis. Sir? 

Chairman Russeuu. I say you propose to just stop dealing with men 
in this category even though we know we have to use them in the 
event of an all-out war. Isn’t it worth something to the Army even 
though it is a great pain in the neck to the people involved to deal 
with men of this type and have a training program with them so you 
are conversant with the way to handle them in the event of an emer- 
gency? 

Mr. Francis. Under the proposed testing that would be given if 
this amendment is passed, it is believed that we would still exclude 
then by this testing only approximately half of the category 4. We 
would still be taking a considerable number of category 4, approxi- 
mately half as many as we are now. We would hope they would be a 
better type of category 4, more susceptible to training. I would think 
our training programs w ith reference to these men would be a pretty 
good practice for training on an expanded basis in the time of war. 
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Chairman Russeti. Does category 4 relate only to mental ability 
or does it deal with physical qualifications? 

Mr. Francis. Just mental. 

Chairman Russeit. Do vou have any records to indicate the per- 
centage of men that you are compelled to release for physical reasons? 
Sometimes the draft picks up chaps who have asthma and things of 
that kind and you get them in the service and find’ they are not 
qualified physically for it. 

Mr. Francis. Preinduction figures show about 14 to 15 percent 
of the population that reports to the Selective Service are rejected 
for physical reasons. The figure you asked for are after they are in. 
I would think that it would be a very small percentage of men dis- 
charged from the Army for physical disability after they are in for a 
physical disability that existed before they came in. 

So mistakes are certainly made. 

Chairman Russeti. But in the main you discover any physical 
defects in the course of your preinduction physical examination? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Yhairman Russev.. What progress have you made in your cate- 
loging of men coming into the service, adapting them, assigning them 
for positions to which they are particularly adapted. There used to 
be a great many rather bizarre stories of doctors of political philosophy 
where they were assigned, men who had had some engineering training 
where they were assigned. What are you doing with that now? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, in anything as large as the Army, even 
the peacetime Army, I believe we will always hear of cases of that 
sort. Generally, they are magnified by the individuals concerned. 
All of us have a pretty high opinion of what we should be able and 
qualified to do and if we are not used in that manner, sometimes it is 
exaggerated as to the abuses. Also the Army doesn’t always need 
the skills of the exact type that are developed in civilian life. 

Some of the academic skills are not needed to the extent in the 
Army that they are in civilian life. It is my opinion that the Army 
has made great progress in that direction, trying to utilize to the best 
of their ability the skills that they obtain. 

I know we are constantly working in the critical skills in the scien- 
tific areas fnd technical areas where there are great shortages and 
need. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator Satronsrauy. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I think you have covered it. No questions. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Francis, in this group of 16, 000 
separated last year, will you give a breakdown of that by age groups? 

Mr. Francis. We would have to supply that. I would assume 
most of them were in the draft-age limit, but we can certainly get 
that figure and put it in the record. 

Senator Case. I would like to know before I vote on this bill. 

Mr. Francis. I am certain the average would be about 21 to 22 
years, and I don’t think there would be “much difference on the age, 
average age of the man inducted and the man being discharged for 
disability? 

Senator Cast. Did I understand that the total pool now is 1.3 
million? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. And that that is added to by 200,000 annually? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. How many do you have going out at the upper end 
each year? 

Mr. Francis. About 500,000, I believe; 200,000 is the net increase 
which would be the excess of those becoming of age over those that 
are going out at the other end. 

Senator Casr. So next year it is the pool will be 1.5 million and 
the pool after that will be 1.7 and so on? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

General Hershey would have more precise knowledge of that. In 
the next few years as the war baby crop comes on it will increase faster 
than that. 

Senator Case. Why do you want such a large pool? 

Mr. Francis. We have no control over the pool, Senator, over the 
size of the pool. Our only dealings with the pool are they are available 
for military services to use. The pool grows automatically as people 
become of eligible age for military service. 

Senator Casr. And in that the calls have been decreasing in the 
past years? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Case. With the prospect of a cut indicated yesterday of 
300,000 in the armed services, your relative share for the Army should 
also decrease? 

Mr. Francis. I’m not sure. 

Senator Case. Will the Army get no part of that reduction? 

Mr. Francis. On this first reduction that was announced of 100,000, 
the Army will reduce 50. 

Senator Cass. Would that indicate that the 300,000 will mean a 
reduction of 150,000 in the Army requirement? 

Mr. Francis. All I really know about what they are requesting is 
what I read in the papers. I am sure you are referring to the news- 
paper report of Mr. Wilson’s press release. 

Senator Cass. His statement yesterday’ 

Mr. Francis. I don’t think there is any definite plan. I don’t 
think he said there was a plan to reduce the forces by 300,000. 

He indicated the trend was down and might achieve a certain 
magnitude and the reporter came out with two million five. 

Senator Casi. Why do you maintain the limits of 18% and 20 then 
for the limits of draft liability? If you have a pool of 1,300,000 now, 
1,500,000 next year, and 200,000 more each succeeding year under the 
present rate of population g growth and requirements are being reduced, 
why do you maintain such a long period of draft liability? 

Mr. Francis. I believe the law sets the age, 

Senator Casa. The law does. But if you are bothered by having 
such a large pool and you have such a large pool that you have a 
reguirement of only 84,000 a year, 7,000 a month, why do you need 
to maintain a pool of a million and a half? 

Mr. Francis. I didn’t mean to express any concern about the fact 
that the available pool was growing. I merely pointed that out as a 
changed situation from the time the first law was passed. 

Senator Case. Historically, what was the original period of draft 
liability in terms of years? 
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Mr. Francis. That, I don’t really know. General Hershey is here. 

Senator Case. General Hershey? 

General Hersuey. If you remember, initially, when the law was 
passed, it was 21 to 35. 

Senator Case. Twenty-one to thirty-five? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. You asked for initially. That was 
the first in 1940. Then, of course, it was decreased downward and 
upward; originally down to 20 and then upward to 45 and down to 18. 
When the law of 1948 was passed initially, it was 18 to 26, as it is now. 
Then the Congress in 1951-— 

Senator Casr. We had a period of liability from 20 to 25. How 
large a pool would you have? 

reneral HersHey. You mean available or total people? 

Senator Case. Total people. 

General Hersuey. Six times—approximately 6 million. 

Senator Casr. Six million? 

General Hersuey. It would be a little over 6 million. You can 
figure just above a million for each age group, and I believe you set 
ages that would have six age groups. I am not a Univac, but I am 
going to do the best I can. It seems it is about six ages and it would 

e just over a million apiece. 

Senator Cass. I wanted a figure to be compared with this figure 
of 1,300,000 that you had today. 

General Hersury. You said reducing it from 20 to 26. 

Senator Case. I suggested if the period of liability were for the 
years 20 to 25. 

General Hersurey. Twenty to twenty-five will not give you as 
many people, of course, as 18 to 23 or 24 because, as you get into the 
upper ages, you have less people that are going to be available. In 
the 18 and 19 you have less reason for not going, and, well, when you 
eliminate the 18- and 19-year-olds, vou reduce your pool more rapidly 
than if you eliminate your 25 and 26. 

Senator Casz. As you shorten the period of liability you increase 
the ratio of liability? 

General Hersuery. That’s correct. Of course, as you shorten the 
period of service you absorb your supply more rapidly. 

Senator Case. What was the reason that we dropped from 20 
down to 18%? 

General Hersuey. Initially we dropped from 20 in 1941, I think, 
or 1942, down because there was a question of need for men, and a 
need for men that had less senility. 

Senator Case. Is senility achieved at age 20? 

General Hersuey. It is a fact that a certain amount of your reac- 
tions begin to show up even around 26 or 28. You know very well 
that most of these kids of ours drive faster than we can. 

Senator Casr. At 26 to 28, but as between 18% to 20? 

General Hersuey. Our aim was more men, and more young, 
acceptable, vigorous, flexible men. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I, personally, think that the time has 
come to use 20 as the minimum age of liability. [I recall very well the 
debates on the reduction down there, and the debate was whether it 
should be 19 or 18 or 18%, and if we have such a large pool it seems to 
me that we are making an unwarranted period of liability, then, on 
these civilian populations. There is no need for it. If there was an 
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emergency there might be some excuse for it. But it seems to me, to 
continue to have the liability for service continued over a period, of a 
million and a half men that is increasing by 200,000 each year when 
your need is only 84,000, is unwarranted. 

I think that part of the problem to which they are addressing them- 
selves and recommending that the President be given discretionary 
authority to set up some mental test is traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion than 1 would like to see us travel. 

The bill proposes to add this language and provide further that, 
except in time of war or in actual emergency declared by the Congress, 
the standards and requirement fixed by the preceding two provisos 
may be modified by the President under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe. And, personally, I think that is giving and placing 
on the President a responsibility for a discretionary authority of a 
type which he ought not to be expected to have to perform. The 
dealing with the lives of individuals is a thing which ought not to be 
arbitrary, and I think that the philosophy of that is wrong. 

I would rather see a shrinkage of the pool by changing the age of 
liability than to place upon the President the responsibility for setting 
up some guidelines that are going to be administered by individuals 
without anything very sharp written into the law. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, then it certainly does violence to 
the rule when I was admitted to the Infantry. You were supposed 
to have a strong back and a weak mind. 

Mr. Francis. The Infantrv still loves its man with a strong back 
and a weak mind. These people don’t qualify for it, even with a 
weak mind. It is a pitiful sight to see the state these men are in. 
They are not able to take care of themselves, take orders. Although 
the Army’s population is 28 percent of this category, 60 percent of 
the disciplinary jail population are these people. 

Senator Casr. You don’t take these people in if you are only taking 
in 7,000 a month. 

Mr. Francis. Over a period of time the percentage is 28 percent. 
Not all of them are unusable; quite a few are good boys with a strong 
back and weak mind, and they can be trained in many fields both as 
to doughboys and truckdrivers and even mechanics in many cases. 

But this test the Army would propose to use is one they are using 
now. It is a battery of tests. Their trainability in various skills 
that are needed. It isa very simple test. It is not a highly exclusive 
test in any way, and would really only exclude the type of people that 
are incapable of training in any of the usabie skills in the services 
today. 

I would like to point out again, too, that the Executive order of 
the President would not exclude these men from liability. It would 
just defer them. 

So that, in an emergency or if the pool should get smaller, they 
could be called back. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, if it would not be out of the way, I 
‘would like to see a table submitted to the committee which would 
show the numbers of men by each year who have liability for service 
ander the existing law, and also the number who have been drawn in 
each age group for the past 3 years, and then the percentage applied 
to each group, but who fall in the categories that Mr. Francis has 
described as being unsuitable for training. 
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Chairman Russet. We will undertake to get that. I don’t know 
whether the Army has it or Selective Service, but we will get that 
information. 

Mr. Francis. We can obtain that. How iar back did you say? 

Senator Casg. For the last 3 years. 

Mr. Francis. We can get that, and will, and submit it. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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The best information available to Department of Defense, based on a World 
War II em. on Army draftees, showed no relationship between age and scores 
on the AGCT, the predecessor of the present Armed Forces qualification test. 

The only recent information which bears on the mental level by age of men 
entering the Army consists of a relatively small sample of 1,379 individuals proc- 
essed into the Army during a 1-week period (summer 1957) at three installations. 
As indicated by the following figures, there is no consistent relationship between 
the percentage of mental IV’s and the various age groups. 


Percentage of mental group IV’s and age group 


Percent IV’s: Age 
Te sessienes sh cnig ad michele lp ples Shien ences ein eae Sales ile eens Se 18 
si ino we wes te ins in bs wads ts th wel < 4s wre dasa piace ae ae 24 
BP ee ed ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 26 
OL nen ee en Ce ee SS ee Se eee 19 
PR incu Sacw Jae deen lene dsl Jen eeatis hh donee oe eel 22 
Di onde edd we oh pagetlndkcanc cukndusine doen 20 
BI i ag seek sense Bcc. ca os in Sn pital cig olan ol ta tai cute ee ce 21 
Ob a oe Ue soe eae enone eee ee 25 


It should be noted that the lower age groups in this sample include a high 
proportion of volunteers for induction; the saingie of the upper age range includes 
a high proportion of college deferments. Modification of the age range for in- 
duction would merely serve to change the induction schedule for essentially the 
same group of people. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, would it be fair to say that as 
the number of men available, for example, for the Army becomes 
smaller, it is more important that you have better trained and better 
educated people so that in the event of a national emergency you 
would have a cadre from which to expand? Isn’t that the gist of the 
whole theory? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. That certainly is. It is stated very well. 

Senator Jackson. So if you get more and more people in category 4 
and as you get smaller, you have less capability to achieve whatever 
may be required of you in a national emergency or war. That is the 
guts of our whole training program, isn’t it? 

As we go into peacetime you have smaller portions, they better be 
better trained, better educated with better capability of achieving a 
maximum objective in a limited period of time. If the effect is to 
get more and more lower category, how can you ever achieve it? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; that states very well our position on that. 

Senator Jackson. That’s all. 

Mr. Francis. We do feel that as you go into a peacetime Army, 
we would hope that it would remain a peacetime Army and as tlie 
numbers go down and the money available stays the same or goes 
down, the only way we can keep our defense at an equal strength is to 
improve the quality of the weapons and the men who plan the weapons. 
That would apply not only to an immediate mobilization combat 
mission but to the expanded training requirements that would be put 
on the Army. 

Senator Jackson. So you want to take your private and make a 
sergeant out of him? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. If you have this other situation you would never 
be avle to do that. 

Mr. Francis. That would be the fear, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe... We are dealing with men who are only obli- 
gated for 2 years of service, Mr. Secretary. 
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Mr. Franers. That’s true in the first instance. 
Chairman Russetr. Yes, sir, that is what T thought. 
. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to yield tem- 
porarily to Senator Symington. 

Senator Srymrneron. I appreciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. I have no questions on this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I do have a few questions. 1 
am in favor of this legislation but my curiosity has been aroused to 
inquire, Mr. Francis, what has caused the decline in recent years in 
this respect? 

Mr. Francts. The increase of this type of men? 

Senator Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, the profile of the population has always 
been estimated to be and statistically indicated to be 27 percent. of 
the total population available for the draft are category 4. The 
Army calls in recent months have gone up. There are several guesses 
we can make, to approximately 40) percent in recent months. There 
can be several conjectures and no way to prove it. 

Among other things perhaps the people in the higher categories are 
being deferred for one reason or aithias married, fathers, people that 
are in various educational programs, ROTC programs, and then per- 
haps it may be just true of this group that are volunteering for the 
draft. Half of the draftees are people who volunteer for the draft. 

Scnator Barretr. Have your standards remained the same for this? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, the physical and mental standards have stayed 
the same. 

Senator Barrert. I think it is a very disturbing fact. I am just 
wondering if it is attributable to the schools or training given these 
youngsters or what? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; at least there is no evidence that we have 
that the manpower pool as such has increased in number of category 
4’s or that they are less intelligent or less well trained than they ever 
were before. It is just that for various reasons a higher percentage 
is in the pool being furnished to selective service. 

I believe one of the reasons is that more of this category 4 volunteer 
for the draft than do categories 1, 2, and 3. 

Senator Barrett. I don’t know that that means anything. The 
same test would be applied whether you voluntecred or were brought 
in involuntarily, is that right? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. I don’t think that would account for it. 

Mr. Francis. The minimum standard requires us to take these 
category 4’s. If they make a score of 10, the category 4 is the man 
who makes between 10 and 30 percent on ‘the AFQ’ T test. 

Senator Barrett. You said here: 


This amendment would enable the Army which has recently experienced a 
serious decline in inductee quality to adopt more selective screening prior to 
induction. 

With the rapid advance in the development of these highly skilled— 
you might cail it—weapons, which we have here, do you foresee that 
even in time of emergency we will need people of Ph. D. capacity to 
man this Army? 
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Mr. Francis. No, sir; we don’t in the present Army.. “No one 
knows what it will be later on. But, as of now, no; sir, . ©: 

Senator Barrurr. That is the reason why we are ‘talking about. this 
legislation today; isn’t it? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; we are talking about a great deal lesser level 
than Ph. D. If this included the bottom half of category 4, that 
would only exclude people who made only 20 percent on this AFQT 
test. 

That is a low level. 

Senator Barrerr. You don’t get, what I am talking about, I see. 
I am asking you if the fact that the type of weapons has changed so 
radically in recent years is the occasion for you to come before this 
Congress to ask for a change now in the quality of the men that are 
going to man the Army? 

Mr. Francts. Yes, sir; I did misunderstand you. That is the 
primary reason. 

Senator Barrert. Isn’t that going to be more difficult as time goes 
on? 

Mr. Francis. I would assume so. 

Senator Barrett. What will that do to universal military training? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, to the extent that you have to be selective, 
any act of selectivity in your calls of the draft would tend to eut down 
on the theory of universal military training. 

Senator Barretr. You are going to have to be pretty selective be- 
cause you can’t have just everybody handling these skilled positions 
that you will require, sir. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. Of course, as mentioned a little earlier, 
we would hope to be able to induce some fairly high percentage of the 
inductees to stay on as a career. 

Senator Barrett. | am just talking here but let. me ask you this 
one question. The last one. If these weapons developed to the point 
where you won’t need so many men but you will need more highly 
skilled men, won’t the end result be that you will get the people with 
the highest ‘mentality and the greatest training and the greatest skill 
to carry on the warfare of the future and that is all you will need? 

Mr. Francis. The chances are that might someday be the case. 
It is not true now or in the immediate foreseeable future but certainly 
if we developed into an era where the military weapons were all guided 
missiles, electronically controlled weapons, certainly in that case every 
soldier would have to be a professionally trained man almost. 
Senator Barrett. I don’t know anything about it, but then I assume 
you do. Aren’t we headed that way pretty fast? 

Mr. Francis. That is certainly the tendency, whether that is the 
end result I don’t know. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would know more about that than I do. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Before we despair of the youth of America, | 
think we ought to state that there are tens of thousands of them that 
are coming into the service through ROTC units, and there are many 
other thousands who select the branch of their military service ond 
fit it into their iives, their military service, and go in volunte.ily. 
For some reason I have not been able to completely understand, it 
seems that those who come in voluntarily haven’t looked with fayor 
on the Army. I don’t know. ! 
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But the Air Force and the Navy aren’t using the draft at all. The 
fact that the draft is there is a great inducement to recruiting in those 
branches of the service, but you get thousands of smart young men into 
the service who can do most anything through those sources. 

We are just here now dealing with the weapons that really produce 
the manpower even though it isn’t utilized to bring them into the 
service because they come voluntarily. 

We have plenty of smart young people in this country, but thousands 
of them when they plan their lives say, ‘We will go into the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or the Air Force, or the Armv’’—and they go. 

Other thousands come through the ROTC as commissioned 
officers. 

Senator Barrett. I agree with you 100 percent. I am not so 
discouraged as might indicate from my questions. 

Chairman Russeutu. Senator Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. I have no questions. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman RusseLu. Mr. Case? 

Senator Casr. The present law says: 

No persons shall be inducted into the Armed Forces for training and service 
or shall be inducted for training in the National Security Training Corps under 
this title until his acceptability in all respects, including his physical and mental 
fitness, has been satisfactorily determined under standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 


There are 2 provisos, 1 of which reads: 


Provided further, That the passing requirement for the Armed Forces Quali- 
fication Tests shall be fixed at a percentile score of 10 points. 

Why do you need any broader authority than the Secretary of 
Defense now has under that language? 

Mr. Francis. Senator Case, that question was raised in the De- 
partment of Defense and our legal department says there are some 
doubts that we can set up any standards that applied to a man’s 
mental qualifications that changes that 10 percent of score. Because 
of that doubt we came over and talked to the staffs of the House and 
the Senate Armed Forces Committees to get their views and the 
staffs of this committee and the House Armed Services Committee 
both told us they thought we should not try to do what we are doing 
here by administrative action, that we should try to come and pass 
a bill if we want to do it. 

Senator Case. Let me read the first clause again. 

No person shall be inducted into the Armed Forces for training and service 
or shall be inducted for training in the National Security Training Corps under 
this title until his acceptability in all respects, including his physical and mental 
fitness, has been satisfactorily determined under standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

There are only two provisos or conditions on that. The first one is 
that the minimum standards for physical acceptability established 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be higher than to persons in- 
ducted between the ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945. You are not 
worried about that. This language doesn’t do anything particular to 
that. 

The second proviso is: 

Provided further, That the passing requirements for the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test shall be fixed at a percentile score of 10 points. 
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If you wanted to stiffen that, wouldn’t the simple thing be to change 
10 to 20 or whatever it should be? 

Mr. Francis. That would be the simple way. We considered 
doing it that way. We feel that with these tests as we propose to 
give under this amendment if passed and the Presidential Executive 
order that we would want gives a more accurate test of the trainable 
in these lower categories than does the AFQT which is a general 
intelligence test. 

We might take in some who made less than 10 and exclude some 
that made more than 10. 

Senator Cass. If you want to do more than change that percentile 
score for a minimum you have the authority in the first part where 
the Secretary of Defense has the responsibility for determining his 
acceptability in all respects including his physical and mental fitness. 

Mr: Francis. That was construed by the staff of the House Armed 
Services Committee and Senate staff agreed although it wasn’t pre- 
sented to them in as much detail. 

That law was construed to mean that the Secretary could set up 
any standards in any other fields that he wanted to but that the law 
pinned us down to a minimum requirement that we could make on the 
physical and mental qualifications for service. 

Senator Case. A minimum of 10 points on a qualification test. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. So that any other test that we gave that 
would test his mental capabilities to serve, we would be limited to 
such a passing score as 10 percent, under that law. 

Senator Case. Why did you use 20 points a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Francis. That was the halfway point in category 4. Category 
4 falls between 10 and 30. For a point of illustration, indicating that 
the bottom half of the category would be the main problem. 

Senator Casr. So that, if that score was changed to 20 on that, it 
would meet most of your problems? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; 1t would. 

Senator Ervin. May I ask a question on that line? 

Senator Casg. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ervin. If some emergency arose that would require the 
use of those below the point 20, you would have a law that would have 
to be changed before you could use it. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Senator Ervin. Furthermore, to answer the question with the two 
provisos, you have a legal rule where you have a conflict between the 
general terms of a statute and specific terms; the specific terms over- 
ride the general. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening not too closely 
to the debates in the Senate on foreign aid, but I remember hearing a 
reference to Tom Jefferson’s statement about giving too much dis- 
cretion to officials and the importance of fixing your standards in law. 

Senator Jackson. Why don’t we settle and give them a jury trial? 

Chairman Russe.u. Mr. Secretary, I notice you are also given 
authority here to change your physical standards. What do you 
propose to do about that? 

Mr. Francis. We have no intention to change the physical stand- 
ards at all. 

Chairman Russett. Why do you ask for the authority to do it? 
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Mr. Bartimo. My name is Frank Bartimo, Assistant General 
Counsel (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve). Actually, the sugges- 
tion was made by- General Hershey, and we discussed it with him and 
his attorneys, and it was felt that if the Congress felt so disposed to 
give us this flexibility in the area of mental standards you might, as 
a drafting technique, give us the same flexibility in the physical. 

However, there was no intention of immediately changing the 
physical standards. But it is important to point out that these 
standards were based on standards in 1948. Actually, the law was 
passed in 1951 and, in order to give flexibility to the executive branch 
should standards have to be changed slightly, it would be well to 
have this change in the law’so that this standard could be moved up 
or down. ‘There is no present intention to change it. As a matter 
of drafting technique, simply stated, it is just another proviso which 
should be changed to permit flexibility. 

Chairman Russet. What mental standards apply at the present 
time to enlistees in the National Guard and in the Reserve units? 
What mental standards are applied at the present time to prospective 
enlistees to the National Guard and in the Reserve units? 

Mr. Francis. They are given the same tests in each case, and they 
do take now only those who make more, 21 or more, on the percentile 
score, where the Regular Army has to take anyone who makes 10 or 
more. 

Chairman Russet. How about in the case of the Navy and the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Francis. The Navy and the Air Force in their induction centers 
have none. They are taking their men voluntarily. 

Chairman Russetu. I understand that. 

Mr. Francis. Their only requirement is that they are made to take 
18 percent of their inductions in category 4. That was our effort to 
try to make a reasonable distribution between the three services. 

Chairman Russet. That will eliminate, if you cliange these 
standards, the 18 percent of the Navy and of the Air Force and, there- 
fore, would still place a greater burden on the mentally alert young 
men of the country. It goes far beyond what takes place here under 
the draft. Frankly, it is our intention to reduce the percentage that 
the Air Force and Navy would have to take. We would not do away 
with it altogether. The Army, we estimate, will still get about 19 
percent of category 4 under the proposed legislation. The Air Force 
has requested that they be permitted to reduce their input down to 
6 percent of category 4 from the present 18. We would at least make 
them take 6 percent, and probably a little more, just to keep them 
reasonably balanced with the Army. 

Any further questions? Do you have any further statements or 
data you wish to file, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I don’t. Deputy Assistant Secretary Orth 
has one, for Secretary Brucker, he would like to introduce. 

Chairman Russexu. It doesn’t differ in its purport from yours? 

Mr. Ortu. It is substantially the same. It gives some details. I 
want to say Secretary Brucker considers this vital legislation for the 
Army and holds himself ready to appear before this committee if the 
chairman should so desire. 

Chairman Russeui. We are always glad to have the Secretary. I 
don’t assume he would testify greatly different in person from what he 
would do in that statement. 
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«Mr. Ortu. That’s correct. 
Mr. Francis. I believe his statement includes some detailed facts’ 
and figures, most of which have been brought out in this questioning,. 
Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may | ask one question? 
Chairman Russsiu. Certainly, Senator Stennis. 
_ Senator Srennis. Mr. Francis, I believe you opened with a state- 
ment that is not in your statement, Did you not say at the present 
time the most serious problem in the services is the manpower problem? 
Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. I consider this to be the most serious man- 
power problem we have today. 
Senator Stennis. Thank you. 
Chairman Russeti. Anything further? If not, we will have the 
statement of Secretary Brucker inserted in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Witrer M. Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


The problem of obtaining quality personnel to meet current requirements is 
common to all services. However, meeting these requirements, when confronted 
with a large intake of marginally effective personnel entering the service through 
the draft, is a problem which applies only to the Army. 

The Army is currently faced with a serious, qualitative, manpower shortage. 
The rate of technological advance has accelerated tremendously in the ioe several 
years with the concurrent incorporation of more electronic devices, guided missiles, 
and new atomic weapons in our arsenal. Yet the effectiveness of these weapons 
can be no greater than the ability of our personnel to operate and maintain them. 
In the last analysis, the billions of dollars we are investing in developing and pro- 
curing these weapons will pay off only to the extent to which we have fully trained 
and qualified manpower capable of exploiting them. 

A wide range of measures has been initiated by the Department of Defense 
and the Army during the past several years to cope with this critical need for 

uality personnel. These measures include those enacted by the Congress during 
the past several years to increase the career attractiveness of military service, 
and administrative measures such as higher enlistment and reenlistment standards, 
and screening procedures designed to weed out those individuals who have proved 
unsuitable for a career force. 

Under existing procedures the Army can and has released those inductees who, 
after a period of training or duty assignment, have proved totally inept and un- 
suitable for military service. Unfortunately this procedure can be followed only 
after expenditure of considerable time and money in trying to train and utilize 
these personnel. In all of these respects, the requirement that the Army accept 
marginal individuals has imposed a drain on its resources totally disproportionate 
to the return in terms of effective service. For example 34 percent of the personnel 
inducted into the Army during fiscal year 1957 were in this area. A large portion 
of these marginal individuals failed to meet even the minimum aptitude require- 
ments for any form of specialized military training. The limited usefulness of 
these individuals is, moreover, not confined to technical and mechanical skills. 
A wide range of evidence is now available from all of the armed services indicating 
that these individuals have proved of limited value in combat and have generally 
performed badly in their job assignments. Further, they present a definite dis- 
ciplinary problem, accounting for a disproportionate share of a. w. o. 1. and courts- 
martial rates, and for more than half of the Army prison population, The finan- 
cial burden involved in their disciplinary infractions, their extra training, their 
malutilization of equipment, their effect on our operational readiness and, finally, 
their separation from the servic», is tremendous. Furthermore, the detrimental 
effect resulting from their misconduct and ineptness spreads to others, lowering 
morale and combat effectiveness. 

In spite of the measures we have taken to eliminate these inept personnel, 
we find ourselves operating on a law of diminishing returns because the rate of 
input of these individuals is increasing, month by month. As the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act is now written, the Department of Defense 
has little eontrol over the quality of personnel who are inducted. ‘This is the 
problem, gentlemen, and we require your help in solving it. 

The authority requested under the proposed amendment will enable the Presi- 
dent to provide for deferment of selectees who, although qualified under current 
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provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, fail in preinduction 
screening to qualify for training in skills for which a military requirementrexists. 

This authority will be exercised through promulgation of an Executive order 
which can be changed, if necessary, to meet changes in the quality and skill re- 
quirements of the services. Selective service registrants found unacceptable 
under this procedure would still remain available for induction in the event of 
national emergency. 

In yee has this proposed amendment we have worked closely with the 
Director of Selective Service. We have been assured that the limited increase 
in deferments resulting under this proposed procedure will in no way impair the 
ability of the Selective Service System to meet anticipated draft calls. 

The costs of administering the revised testing procedure, if this authority is 
granted, will be comparatively small and can be absorbed within the limits of 
existing appropriations. These small additional administrative costs are negli- 
gible when compared to the overall increase in combat effectiveness and by the 
very real continuing savings resulting from reductions in personnel turnover, 
training, travel, and other costs. 

The passage of this bill becomes increasingly critical to the Army and to national 
defense at a time when manpower levels are being reduced. Our soldiers must 
be trainable and capable of performing the duties required of a modern force. 
This legislation will materially assist in revitalizing the quality of personnel that 
the present-day Army demands to be the combat effective force required for the 
security of the United States. 


Chairman Russevi. The Chair is advised that Pfc. John Graham 
who is stationed at Fort Myer wishes to make a brief statement with 
respect to this legislation. 

We are always glad to hear from the privates along with the Secre- 
taries if Pvt. John Graham is here. 


STATEMENT OF PVT. JOHN GRAHAM, FORT MYER, VA. 


Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would 
like to state initially that I have no personal interest in this legislation 
since I am already inducted into the Army and it will not affect me 
immediately. 

However, my reservations are generally the same as those the com- 
mittee has already brought out. I do not have a prepared statement 
because I was only made aware at 8 o’clock this morning that this bill 
would be considered today. 

I would like to go over 1 or 2 points. I think this bill has hidden 
potentialities as far as its social significance is concerned. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Army desire it and con- 
sider that it will be in the interest of national defense because greater 
technical proficiency is needed among the servicemen. I don’t have 
the competence to dispute that. I don’t think it is subject to dispute. 
However, it seems to me it will have an impact on the individuals 
involved, which is just as important as the improvement it will effect 
in national defense, and the impact is this: 

In the first place the limit now is 10 on the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test. If it raised to 20 or 31 you will be exempting an additional 
10 to 20 percent of the people in the manpower pool. It seems to me 
that it is quite plausible to imagine that a certain social stigma will 
attach to those people who are rejected by the Army for mental 
reasons. 

There are many other exclusions from the manpower pool or from 
eligibility for the draft already existing—physical disability, father- 
hood, reaching the age of 26 before you receive a draft notice, being a 
conscientious objector, engaging in employment vital to national de- 
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fense, and so on. Ali of these things defer you from military service. 
But none of them have any social stigma. If this significant propor- 
tion of the people who remain subject to obligatory military service are 
stigmatized by being rejected by the Army as too ignorant, too irre- 
sponsible to serve this country, it will have a profound effect on the 
individual. Moreover, if they are not fit to defend their country, are 
they fit to live in it? 

It seems to me not only should they assume this obligation but they 
should be helped to assume this obigation. It is something that, as 
young men, every one should theoretically be subject to—the com- 
pelled military obligation. Not only do I think for their own good 
every effort should be made to absorb them within the military but, 
moreover, it seems to me highly unfair. For every man you exempt 
this way, another is going to have to take his place, and he in effect 
will be carrying the share of the total load that the man who is ex- 
cluded should have come in and carried. 

You have in effect an inverted pyramid. The top is the total num- 
ber of people within the manpower pool, and it is chiseled away by the 
various exemptions and deferments I have just listed. 

This bill is an additional sharpening of the apex of the pyramid. 
So the people who have shown enough responsibility and enough in- 
telligence to be eligible for induction into the Army will now be carry- 
ing this load for others who might well be made useful to the Army 
and who are only excluded because of their relative mental inferiority. 
That is my first point. 

My second is that I think the Army, especially in a period of relative 
tranquillity, has a social obligation to educate these men. The Army 
recognizes this and has recognized this in the past. It is currently 
embarked on a considerable campaign to raise the educational level 
of its noncommissioned officers and Regular Army enlisted personnel. 

It seems to me by allowing it to exehid these potential inductees, 
it is abdicating a social function that it might well be asked to dis- 
charge in a period of peacetime. 

These men presumably have manifested some irresponsibility in 
life, probably have quit school early and have never become useful 
members of the community. That is what gets them into trouble. 
That is why the Army doesn’t want them. There they would be 
under a discipline which they have never felt before and they can be 
“force fed,” that is a strong word, but here the opportunity exists to 
educate them and make them useful members of the community when 
they are discharged. Instead the Army wants to turn its back on 
these people—or the Department of Defense wants to turn its back 
on these people and reject them because they are not useful to it. 

Now, a few specific points. I think if the minimum Armed Forces 
qualification test score is raised significantly, it may well conduce to 
fraud. That is strongly put. But in any event, for the inductee, 
when the Armed Forces qualification test is given on the initial day 
of your induction, life in general tends to be at a fairly low ebb and 
consequently you perhaps don’t try as hard as you might on this test, 
don’t come up to your potential. I think that is really a very sig- 
nificant reason why the scores for inductees are so much worse, as 
the figures in the House report show, than those for enlistees. It 
hasn’t been mentioned before that an enlistee is presumably pursuing 
a goal. a career that he is interested in, whereas an inductee is there 
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by force of law, and I think understandably less interested in the 
specific tests, physical and mental, required by the Selective Service. 

If you raise the level of this qualification test, this mental test, con- 
siderably, I think the question of fraud will be a very nice thing. 
The temptation will certainly be there, especially among the men who 
have not graduated from high school, not to do their best and therefore 
escape their military obligations, which as you are all aware imposes 
a severe financial and civil disability upon them. 

Now, I have some specific faults to find with the figures that were 

resented in the House report. Is that available to you now, the 
Hokies report? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, it is. Each of us has one. 

Mr. Grauam. In the first place I wanted to mention the fact that 
there is a difference in attitude between enlistees and inductees which 
is likely to be a factor in accounting for the difference of the score in 
the inductees as opposed to the enlistees. 

In the second place midway on page 2 the paragraph reads— 

In faet in June of 1957 39.5 percent of the total individuals inducted in the Army 
were in mental group 4, contrasted with 16.8 percent of the enlistees. 

As you are undoubtedly aware in April of 1957, the 6-month 
enlistment program was opened to people otherwise subject to the 
draft and it seems to me that it is reasonable to assume that a number 
of people took advantage of that as might have been expected and the 
ones who did might have been expected not to be category 4 people. 

I think that could account for the 5.3-percent rise in June over the 
figure for the 9 months, first 9 months of fiscal 1957. 

Furthermore, Secretary Francis made mention of the fact that some 
60 percent of the people in detention barracks, disciplinary barracks, 
are group 4 individuals. I don’t find that very surprising. I think 
that certainly would be true in civilian penal institutions. I am not 
so sure that if you raised—lI will put it affirmatively—that if you 
raised the requirements and reduced the category 4 people you would 
have nearly 100 percent of the category 4 people in the disciplinary 
barracks. Additionally, there is no breakdown in that figure between 
the enlisted Army members and the inductees and before any pro- 
bative weight is attached to that figure, I think that the Army might 
be required to furnish a breakdown between the percentage of the 
Regular Army personnel and inductees in disciplinary barracks. 

That more or less concludes what I have to say. I might suggest 
an alternative to this legislation. I think that the Army might well 
consider assignment of individuals before any great amount of money 
is spent on training them. In other words many of these individuals 
will go into service units. They will become truckdrivers or grass- 
cutters or what have you. 

Now I see no reason why on the basis of the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tions test and personnel interviews they should not be assigned to 
these jobs and then on the basis of their performance in these strictly 
manual jobs, jobs involving manual labor, they might then at a later 
time be given the opportunity to train for more technical jobs, instead 
of investing this considerable amount of money on them in basic 
training and then being forced to discharge and cull them out after 
the soNReMED has been made and they are found not to be up to the 
mark. 
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This assumes that they will be (1) retained in the United States, 
and (2) they will go into service units, in other words noncombat 
units. But there are a considerable number of those. I think that 
that possibility might be explored before you go then to the drastic 
extreme of raising the minimum mental requirements for the draftees. 

Now, in conclusion, I would just like to say that some of these 
statements may have been rather strong, but the Department of 
Defense in proposing this legislation, while I think it has overlooked 
many considerations, is doing no more than its mission in advocating 
what would probably be most expedient in the fullest development of 
national defense. 

However, I think that individual equities would be abused and it 
would have a social impact which has not been fully explored by the 
Department. It is not its job to do that. I thimk that Congress 
before passing this legislation ought to take a searching look at this 
impact, extra-military impact and attempt to reconcile the military 
needs with the social effects, deleterious social effects, that I think 
this legislation would have. 

Chairman Russe._it. Where are you stationed? 

Mr. Granam. At Fort Myer, sir. 

Chairman Russe.tu. How did you get into the Army? 

Mr. Grauam. I was inducted, sir. A year ago in July. 

Chairman Russexiyi. How old are you now? 

Mr. Granam. Twenty-six, sir. 

Chairman Russe._it. How did you happen to get interested in this 
subject? 

Mr. Granam. Well, it was my personal situation that first led me 
to be interested in it. But I got interested in manpower policies 
generally. I have additional reservations which are not before this 
committee right now and I have just tried to develop my ideas, largely 
because of my personal situation. There are more of what I consider 
to be unsatisfactory manpower policies. 

Chairman Russett. What were you doing at the time you were 
inducted? 

Mr. Granam. | was working for a law firm in New York, sir. 

Chairman Russevyi. In New York? 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.it. Had you graduated in law from any insti- 
tution? 

Mr. Grawam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator Saurronstiiu. Are you doing this, Mr. Graham, because 
you are interested in the matter from a sociological point of view, say, 
or are you doing it also because you were a little bit upset by what the 
draft did to you personally? 

Mr. Granam. Well, sir, that is a question. that I imagined might 
be asked. I cannot deny that my personal involvement triggered my 
interest in this but I hope that I have disassociated myself, my own 
personal feelings, from what I consider to be the national and social 
issues involved here. 

‘As I said, at the beginning of my testimony, this legislation would 
have no impact on me personally so | am not appearing to benefit 
myself. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you discussed this with many of the 
boys in Fort Myer with whom you are associated or is this an effort 
on your own part without much discussion? 

Mr. Grauam. It is largely an effort on my own part. .I have dis- 
cussed it with 1 or 2 but I think most of the development of the ideas 
have been largely unaided by criticism or discussion. 

Senator SauronstaLu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend this young 
man for being willing to come here and give us his views. 1 know that 
there are a lot of other subject matters we have around this table that 
I would like to hear from him and others in his group. I won’t take 
up the time of the committee now except to express the hope that he 
will suffer no consequences from his commanding officer. That is a 
very serious matter. I feel that, well, when I go on these military 
establishments that I have little chance of really getting on down into 
the heart of a lot of their problems. 

I have little chance to come in contact with young men and when 
I do, I feel certain they ought to be free to tell me what is in their 
minds and hearts. 

And that lends an uncertainty, in my mind, here to lots of things we 
have to pass on, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this young man’s coming here. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barretr. I also want to commend Mr. Graham for his 
statement. I think it is a very splendid statement. There are just 
two questions I would like to ask Mr. Graham. No. 1, what rating 
did you get when you took this test; do you know? 

Mr. Granam. It was given so early in the morning, I think I was 
too sleepy to remember. 

Senator Barrer. Do you think it was in the lower or in the upper 
of group 4? 

Mr. Granam. I think it was not in group 4, sir. 

Senator Barrett. I wouldn’t be too sure. I don’t have too much 
confidence in these tests. I bet that you will find a lot of very success- 
ful people that have been classed in group 4. That is my guess about 
it. I don’t have any confidence in these tests at all. In the second 
place, I would like to ask you this question: | am not disparaging 
your testimony in the least. I think you would rank right up here 
with these four-star generals that are around here as a witness in this 
matter, as far as I am concerned. I think we should have your reac- 
tion. I am a buck private of World War I days, and so I am in the 
private class and not in the general officer class. Let me ask you this 
question: Do you really think that there would be any social impact 
because of a boy not serving in the military in peacetime? 

Mr. Granam. I think there would only be a social stigma attached 
for the reason that he had not served. 

Senator Barrett. If it were advertised. 

Mr. Granwam. Yes; if it were known that the reason he had not 
served was he was rejected because of mental insufficiency. However, 
there is distressingly little stigma attached in not serving in the mili- 
tary during peacetime, right now, I think. As I say, I don’t think 
the base is broad enough, the base of the service obligation is broad 
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enough. I feel this, in a way, fitsin. It is one more step in narrowing 
the base of the service obligation, and I would :oppose ‘it on that 
ground, also. 

However, it is very difficult to get absolute equity, but I do believe, 
in addition, that substantial equity has been reduced in the last few 
years. 

As I say, fathers were deferred from the draft, and men over 26 by 
Executive order a year and a half ago, and then the Reserve forces 
— program was opened up to people that were eligible to the 

rait. 

Senator Barrett. I would agree with you in times of emergency. 
I would question the conclusion that, in time of peace, there would 
be a sociological impact from being disqualified. 

Mr. Granam. That is neither here not there; I really didn’t want 
to get into that subject. I do feel that this is part and parcel of that 
general trend, although I think it is objectionable on other grounds. 
There is a stigma to being inferior because you are rejected by the 
Selective Service. 

Senator Barrett. I will ask you this third question and that is 
all. You said they could find out right early there whether a fellow 
was qualified as a truckdriver or some other work of that line. Do 
you think that, if this mechanization progresses to the point where 
you need just highly skilled people in the military service in the years 
ahead, we could give these boys that come within group 4 classification 
assignments in civilian work of some kind? 

Mr. Granam. | think that that would be certainly going quite far. 
Something like a return to the CCC work. That would certainly 
broaden and make for a broader comparative disability by reason of 
an obligation to your country by one means or another. 

Senator Barrett. I had that very thing in mind. My experience 
with the boys that came out west in those CCC days was that they 
were helped materially and that they had a different outlook on life 
and got a new lift to start all over again. I thank you very much, 
Mr. Graham. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Graham, you believe in a modern Army, 
don’t you? 

Mr. GranaM. Yes, sir. I would like you to expatiate on that. In 
what sense? 

Senator Symincton. How would you like to expatiate on it? 

Mr. GrauaM. This is getting into peripheral issues. My view of 
the Army is that it is neither a conventional Army now nor one that 
is qualified. 

Senator Symineton. You are talking about another subject, as I 
understand it. If you do believe in a modern Army, do you believe 
that the people who are entrusted with the problem of making the 
Army as modern as possible should do their best to have the highest 
type people and the highest type equipment for that? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. I want to join Senator Stennis and Senator Barrett 
in commending you for coming and giving the committee the benefit 
of your views, and also say that it is not necessary for you to be 
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apologetic about the fact that you statted thinking about this thing 
on account of your own situation. I have had a theoretical opposi- 
tion to the hard-money policy myself and I got a note in from my 
bank, if I wanted to renew my old note that I have been paying 4 
percent on, I would have to pay 6 percent on it in the future. 

I think we understand things better when we have personal 
experience with it. . 

This is a very serious problem. 

I am not so certain that I go along with the ideas that the Army 
has a sociological duty to people, because I think, primarily, the 
Army is mtended to defend the country. I think we have had too 
many perversions in recent years from their primary purpose in order 
to give attention to sociological considerations. 

1 do admire your willingness to come before the committee. It is 
very helpful. I like to get the views of the privates as well as the 
generals, myself. I think we get some views that are pretty accurate. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russretut. Mr. Graham, what are you doing in the 
Army? How are you being utilized? 

Mr. Granam. I am in the judge advocate’s section, doing legal 
assistance there, which involves not military justice——— 

Chairman Russe.t. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Granam. I am in the judge advocate’s section at Fort Myer, 
sir, in the legal assistance section, which involves not military justice 
but advice on civil problems which arise, free legal advice on civil 
problems which arise among individuals assigned to Fort Myer. I 
would like to add I have no complaints whatsoever, as far as my own 
personal assignment is concerned. I am doing a job that I am quite 
happy in. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Senator Case, do you have any questions as 
to this? 

Senator Cass. I have heard part of the testimony, Mr. Chairman. 
Lest I be repetitious, I will. not ask any questions. 

Chairman Russetit. Mr. Graham, I want to commend you for 
the clarity of your statement and for your willingness to come before 
the committee. 1 don’t think we have had a private here now since 
we have had a pay bill up. I recall, when we had the pay bill up, I 
did get some requests from some privates, and we heard 4 or 5 of them 
at that time, but it is interesting to get your observations. I don’t 
know that I go quite as far as you do, but I certainly share some of the 
views you have expressed here with respect to this legislation. 

Senator Case. You weren’t implying that we hear only from pri- 
vates when we have pay bills up here? 

Chairman Russetu. No, sir, but that was a general bill, and this 
had no connection with Senator Stennis’ suggestions about any dis- 
ciplinary action, either, because everyone was interested in the pay 
bill, whether they were five stars or whether they were privates. 

They had a community of interest there. There wasn’t any differ- 
ence of opinion as has been expressed here this morning. But I am 
glad that you sought this opportunity to appear before the commit- 
tee and I am sure that if your superiors there heard your presentation 
that they will think they have a very able legal assistait in that office 
anyway. 

Mr. Granam. You have been very flattering. Thank you. 
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Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I might ask Senator Stennis if 
he might not be interested in having this young fellow give some 
thought to the problem presented by the Cordiner Committee and 
appear before his subcommittee if he is around here next fall and next 
winter and give us the viewpoint of the enlisted man in this? 

Senator Srennis. I was just thinking about that. I did not go into 
that because I know we are rushed for time here. 

Chairman Russe.u. You will have no dearth of witnesses on that. 

You will hear all ranks and all grades. We have an unfortunate 
situation in some cases where the officers suggested that the privates 
and sergeants write to Congress to support the Cordiner report: 
There is a community of interest there even though one did write and 
say he didn’t think it was justified and proper procedure. I thought 
in that case the sergeant had a finer grasp of the proprieties of the case 
than the commissioned officer that made the suggestion. 

Are there any other further witnesses on this bill? 

Senator Srennis. I thought General Hershey would be heard on 
this bill? 

Chairman Russgtu. If you wish to hear him, we will. 

Senator Stennis. I thought we announced him as a witness in the 
beginning. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to say 2 or 3 things. I favor this bill and think it is very 
necessary. It doesn’t happen to be primarily in my business. As I 
have been around here, | know people do not restrict themselves 
entirely to things that are of their own business. I favor it for a lot 
of reasons that are not very evident. 

I yield to on one in the United States in believing in universality 
and I yield to on one in believing that we are misusing the uses of a 
great many of our people. We have 2,400,000 4—F’s, adding 5,000 
or 10,000 more will make no difference either in numbers or in per- 
centages. And therefore I find myself coming up here to favor some 
thing that I fundamentally oppose. But these are not normal times. 
In the first place, we are talking about giving the President power to 
change two restrictions that were never in the original bill. 

This Congress, not necessarily with my permission, for some 10 or 
12 years gave unlimited authority to the Armed Forces to reject 
anybody that they didn’t want for induction. In 1951 when the 
statisticians who generally have the answer knew that we were going 
to be out of people in 18 months, and told us so, caused this Congress, 
and I think very wisely, because I was certainly for it, to put in two 
restrictions. One was that no one should be taken in physically 
a was above the standard of 1945. I am not a lawyer as everybody 
<nows. 

That is not a very easy law to administer because, if anybody knew 
in 1945 what the physical standards were and could say it so that 
anyone could understand it, I didn’t happen to meet him, and I was 
around here. Therefore, at this late date of 1957, to be able to 
interpret what was not known in 1945—I think it makes it something 
that is merely something for discussion and has nothing to do with 
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entry and, in the second place, in 1951 they put in the 10-percent 
usiness.... 1 was for it. and. I compliment the Shieieth, but it was in 
some ways unfortunate because it tied itself to a particular examina- 
tion. 

Everybody has their own selective service; the Army has 2 or 3; 
the Navy has their own. This happens to be one of the Army’s, just 
one. I happen to be with Senator Case. I advised these gentlemen 
that I thought they had plenty of power to say that we will take 
learnability as one of the things for acceptability and we will give you 
the learnability test and no matter what you make on theother. Iam 
not a lawyer. I just thought that was a practical way, and Senator 
Case did. 

I got ruled out. Thrown out and a couple of the other things. 
Mind you, I do not want to try to evade laws; I do want to implement 
them intelligently and not. come back for minutia, but if there is a 
fundamental principle involved I don’t care to administer until 
Congress has spoken, and after they have spoken that’s all I want to 
know because I am only an administrator. So perhaps they were 
right. But I do believe that we just have to be practical. 

It is all very well to talk about denying people opportunities but 
until the Federal Government is ready to say that the Armed Forces 
have a responsibility of providing opportunities then vou are going to 
have—and I can say it because I don’t belong to any of these 4 services— 
you are going to have unfair disadvantage if you say to 1 of the kids 
you are going to eat the spinach for all 3 of them or all 4 of them. 

That is exactly what you are practically up against. Nobody says 
anything about that. If you let the services by enlistment set 31 or 35 
and throw back into my pool all the people that can’t get to be 35 and 
then tell the Army they have to take them, you can just expect that 
you will be in this situation, and that is exactly where we are; and I 
am up against a practical proposition and as I see the number decrease 
I must, as a citizen, demand that the quality stay up if there is any 
way of keeping it up. 

Don’t think that I don’t know about equity. I have been listening 
for 17 years to equity. But we have drafted not everybody. We have 
never taken women yet. We have never taken old men yet. 

We have never taken young men yet. We have never taken people 
who have one leg yet. We talk about equity but we hunted for people 
that will come the nearest in the Armed Forces to saving our lives if 
survival is involved. 

We might as well be honest about it because that is exactly what 
we do. We are not basing these thingson equity. We are looking for 
somebody who can do the job to save our lives. I certainly view with 
alarm the descent of numbers in the Armed Forces. And still attempt- 
ing, as Senator Jackson has well pointed out, to try to have the seed 
of the crop that must be grown, admittedly seed that will not grow. 

And it just doesn’t make sense. I’m sorry to have taken as long 
as I have, but I have thought a great deal about this. 

I favor this wholeheartedly against some of my fundamental con- 
victions, because personally I do not believe you ought to reject any- 
body. I think every man ought to be classified. 1 don’t think you 
ought to use all of them at.a given time, but no man should be allowed 
to think that he is unable or incapable of contributing to the survival 
of this Nation and therefore, I oppose rejection of anybody. 
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I would like to say one more thing. I believe that we do a dis- 
service to this country by talking about our surplus of manpower at 
a time when I must say if 1 claim to be anything, I claim to know 
something about manpower, I think our military manpower is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. We think we have a surplus because 
there are 3 million people that I could put in 1—A tomorrow probably 
if I put the ones in under 18%. Of course, none of them have been 
trained. 

And they are the very cream of our manpower crop. Who have 
been trained? Most of them over 25, many over 30, many over 35. 
Our manpower pool of 20 million; out of that we have about 5 or 6 
million that are in the very critical age groups and of that group just 
over a million of them are either in the Armed Forces or have 
been. If we had to mobilize tomorrow, gentlemen, and you took as 
few as 2 million men you would have to take 1 million out of the 
Ready Reserve organized units at the maximum and then you would 
have the choice of taking people that this Congress did not like to 
take at the time of Korea, men who already have served, go out and 
become a part of industry, a part of our national life, with our skills 
with our leadership, and all that sort of thing, but yet they were the 
men who were trained. You will either have to take those or take a 
million who have never had training, and the first thing you will have 
to do is take 200,000 that you have trained to train the million that 
you haven’t trained, and you will be 200,000 short of what you got 
now, and then you can’t use the other million for 6 months or more, 
or you use them at our peril, as we have many times in our history, 
and had them killed before they had enough training to live either 
for their country or for themselves or anyone, and so we haven’t got 
a surplus. 

We have a displaced manpower. We are like the fellow whose belt 
is much larger than his chest. His chest is down the wrong place. 

So we have our older people trained individuals, our younger men 
are not trained. What we need, of course, in my book is to move a 
couple of million out of the surplus into the area of being trained and 
not used which is your Ready Reserve, instead of being trained and 
used which is the veteran. 

Now, that hasn’t anything to do with it, but as long as we are going 
to have small numbers, as long as we have adequate people available, 
I can’t see any sense in training people who are at their best, they are 
only very poorly acceptable and at any time for expansion they offer 
you no hope at all. They could still be privates. That’s all I have 
to say on this. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SatronsraLu. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. General Hershey, what would be the effect if the 
percentile number were changed to 20 instead of 10 points? 

General Hersuey. I couldn’t answer that because in the first place 
as I think Private Graham well pointed out, one of the things that 
effected the change was the 6-month program. Because if you remem- 
ber it happened at about the time the 6-month program was generally 
opened to the people above. In statistics, as this committee knows, 
it is pretty hard to get me cornered because statistics are something 
that somebody sampled at a given time. ‘There is no question if you 
raise it to 20 you do several things that are good. 
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L haven’t thought about this too much. But part of the things 
that we are up against practically is that even if the Armed Forces 
set a certain percentage of force for a given service, if you are taking 
them by recruiting you can stand up the fellow in the lower half of it 
and never take him and enlist the fellow in the upper half and still you 
meet the requirements of getting in the force and yet you will stay 
away from the lower half. 

I don’t want to give away trade secrets but that is one of the prob- 
lems going on. 

Senator Casz. But you will get greater certainty? 

General HersHny. You will get rid of all the people under 20. 

As you will get rid of some fellows who are even 13, 15, or 16 who 
show up in this learning business to have more learning capacity than 
some fellows at 25, you will lose some fellows down there that probably 
in _ emergency would save you because they know the fundamentals 
to live. 

They didn’t know a lot of the other things; they know about some 
of the things to live by. 

Senator Casz. Your total numbers are not increased? 

General Hersuey. I would rather see the test made if they know 
anything better. I share the same superstition of tests and suspicions 
and a couple of the other things. I am a little afraid to keep this, I 
don’t like the legislation to tie it to something that is as ethereal as 
one of these tests. Once I had an argument with the lawyers. They 
told me that some psychologist said that you couldn’t say that this 
other test was new because this had roots that ran back into his test. 

Well, maybe so. 

Senator Casr. Why did you recommend the Presidential order 
which eliminated the liability above age 26? 

General Hersuey. Because of the fact that when you are taking as 
few as you are, you should not go out into the area of people that have 
other interests and pull them out until you have to. 

Senator Case. That is why I raised the question about the age 
limits. 

General Hersuery. That’s right. 

Senator Casr. Why you are not going to change the number of 
people who have the training or reduce your trainees or you are not 
going to reduce the number you take but you would get more definite- 
ness and certainty with less interruption? 

General Hersuey. If I would agree with that, I would certainly 
support the points you so well made about reducing the thing. 

I realize keenly something has to be done. I am not sure enough 
of our times to believe that we dare kid one of our citizens by telling 
him, “Nothing will ever be required. of you,” and 6 months later when 
the chips are down, he does say, “‘I understood that I wouldn’t have 
to do anything,” and you say, ‘“Times are changed.” 

Senator Casn. You haven’t said that his service wouldn’t be 
required. 

General Hersuey. You are giving him a certainty that is not a 
certainty, 

Senator Casz. I understand you say from 18} to 20, you are still 
going to increase to 20. 

General Hersey. At the present time we are not inducting any- 
body under about 22 years of age who does not volunteer. Except 
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for the fellow who wants to go in we are taking no fellows below 22 or 
23. 

Senator Case. But the boy of 18% and 20 can go ahead to school 
a little more certain that he won’t run into the period of liability? 

General Hersuery. I think he now has a certainty in the world. 
He is a great deal better subject to the dean than he is of us at the 
present time. I don’t see any great disagreement that I have with 
what the boy brought out here. He said shane the same thing similar 
on my side of the fence. 1 don’t know anything about the other side. 

Chairman Russetzu. Are you concluded, Senator Case? 

Senator Casxz. Yes, I have. 

Senator Symineton. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. I want to commend General Hershey for his 
testimony here. I was very much impressed with it. 

Chairman Russetv. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. No questions. I quite agree with your forth- 
right statement of the problem. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Ervin? 

Senator Ervin. The only question I have is this: The fact that the 
younger boys are subject to the draft constitutes somewhat of an 
incentive to volunteer. 

That is like the young boy who says, “If I have to put in 2 years, 
I might as well pick the branch of my choice.” 

General Hrersury. You are right. Every time since World War IT 
well, when we have taken the | pressure off, enlistments have gone 
down. 

When you have put that on again, the enlistments have gone up. 

Senator Ervin. That’s all. 

Chairman Russeutu. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, General. 

Does any member of the committee have any other witness they 
desire to hear? 

If not, we will proceed to the next bill. 


H. R. 8531 


Yhairman Russeiy. The next bill is H. R. 8531, which provides for 
a 4-year appointment system for the Air Force Academy beginning 
with the July 1959 class, based on a modification of the present 
Military Academy system. 

(H. R. 8531 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 8531, 85th Cong., Ist Sess.] 


AN ACT To provide an interim system for appointment of cadets to the United States Air Force Academy 
for an additional period of four years 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 52 (b) of the Act of August 10, 1956, 
chapter 1041 (70A Stat. 641), is amended by adding the following new sentences 
at the end thereof: ‘““However, for the four-year period beginning with the class 
of cadets entering in July 1959, not more than— 

(1) one quarter of the number of eadets authorized by clause (1), (2), (3), 
(4), (7), or (8) of that section may be appointed in any one academic year; 
“(2) two of the number of cadets authorized by clause (5) of that section 
may be appointed in the first and third years of that four-year period, and 
not more than one of the number authorized by it may be appointed in the 
second and fourth years of that period; and 
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(3) one cadet authorized by clause (6) of that section may be appointed 
in the first two years of that four-year period, and not more than one of the 
reer authorized by it may be appointed in the second two years of that 

riod. 

In alldition, during that four-year period, the nominating authority named in 
clauses (1)—(6) of that section may select for each cadet allocated to him for the 
year concerned a principal candidate and not more than ten alternate candidates, 
or he may nominate as many candidates as the Secretary may prescribe and au- 
thorize the Secretary to select the principal candidates in order of merit as deter- 
mined by competitive examination. In carrying out section 9343 of title 10, 
United States Code, during that four-year period, only qualified alternates who 
are nominated by the authorities named in clauses (1)—(4) of section 9342 (a) may 
be nominated for appointment as cadets. Not more than one qualified alternate 
nominated by any one authority named in those classes may be appointed as a 
cadet, after nomination under section’9343, during each year of that four-year 
riod.”’ 
Oa the House of Representatives August 5, 1957. 


Attest: 

Rate R. Roserts, 
Clerk. 

Chairman Russe.,. Under present law, the appointment of Air 
Academy cadets would be governed by the present Military Academy 
system beginning July 1959. This legislation is desired since the 
present West Point system is cumulative, permitting each Member 
of Congress to have four cadets enrolled at any one time. The buildup 
of the Academy has been slower than anticipated, and if the Air 
Academy were to revert to the cumulative appointment system, there 
would be an entering class in July 1959 of 1,639 cadets, causing 
ene in the size of the classes which now average less than 300 
cadets. 

The bill that we are now proceeding to consider would apply the 
Military Academy system on an annual basis to the Air Academy, 
allowing 1 cadet per year for each Senator and Representative for the 
4-year period. It would authorize congressional sources to nominate 
a principal and 10 alternates, or the Member might authorize the 
Secretary to select the principal based on competitive examination 
of the nominations of the Members. 

In addition, the bill provides that all alternates will be taken from 
congressional sources during the 4-year period. For the entering 
class of July 1959, there would be 88 alternates from congressional 
sources based on a total entering group of 712. 

Maj. Gen. James E. Briggs, Superintendent of the Air Force 
feademy, is present to testify on this bill. You may proceed, General 

riggs. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JAMES E. BRIGGS, SUPERINTENDENT, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY, DENVER, COLO. 


General Brices. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a written statement. Would you like me to read it, sir? 

Chairman Russe.ty. You may do as you see fit, General. 

General Briacs. Mr. Chairman, I shall outline for you the serious 
problem which will be facing the Academy, beginning July 1959, con- 
cerning the admission of future classes of cadets. This problem is not 
a new one to you, for it was discussed before this committee in 
February 1954 by the Academy’s first superintendent, the late Lt. Gen. 
Hubert R. Harmon, during the hearings on H. R. 5337, 83d Congress, 
the Air Force Academy Act. During those hearings, General Harmon 
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pointed out that initially, in order for the Academy to have the 
necessary time to procure its faculty and perfect its curriculum, it 
would be necessary that the size of the entering classes be limited for 
the first few years of the Academy’s operation. Your acceptance of 
this concept resulted in the enactment of section 6, Public Law 325, 
83d Congress, which states 


To permit an orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets during the 
period ending not more than 4 years after the entrance of the initial class at the 
Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may limit the number to be appointep 
each year during that period in the following manner: 

(a) Each Senator and Representative shall nominate not to exceed ten persons, 
who shall be eligible to take a competitive examination which shall be held annually 
The number of vacancies allocated to each State shall be proportional to the 
representation in Congress from that State. Appointments from each State shall 
be made from among qualified candidates nominated from that State in the 
order of merit established by the examinations. 

(b) Vacancies allocated to other sources shall be filled from among qualified 
candidates in each category in order of merit established by similar competitive 
examinations and shall not exceed 15 per centurn of the total number of appoint- 
ments authorized. 





The Academy has been located at its temporary facilities at Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colo., since the latter part of 1954. Without 
an additional expensive construction program, the present billeting, 
classroom, and messing facilities at Lowry restrict the total cadet 
strength at Lowry to approximately 800 cadets. Our first class of 306 
entered the Academy in July 1955; the second class of 300 entered in 
July 1956; and our third class of 306 entered in July 1957. Due to 
attrition, there are now approximately 475 cadets remaining of the 
first 2 classes. In July 1958 we expect to have an entering class of 
450. The latter figure can be accommodated as the Academy is 
programed to move to its permanent facilities at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in the late summer of 1958. 

Section 6 of Public Law 325 is due to expire following the admission 
of the 1958 class. Upon its expiration, the appointment of cadets to 
the United States Air Force Academy, beginning in 1959, would be 
governed by the same system which is presently i in effect for the United 
States Military Academy; for example, each Member of Congress 
could then have 4 cadets at the Academy at any one time, with the 
total enrollment of the Academy being 2,496, plus foreign cadets. 
The cumulative appointment feature of the West Point system could 
result in an entering class at the Air Force Academy in July 1959 of 
approximately 1,639 cadets. The class entering in 1959 would then 
be almost twice the size of the entire three upper classes then at the 
Academy. This outsize class would subsequently result in classes of 
approximately 464, 371, and 460 entering for the next 3 years; and 
again in 1963, because of the cumulative effect of the outsize class in 
1959, a similar situatioa would take place, with a class of 1,424 entering 
that year. The chart which is attached to my statement, and which 
is available shows the great fluctuation in cadet strength which would 
occur if H. R. 8531, 85th Congress, is not enacted. This serious im- 
balance in the cadet structure would create many problems in the 
successful operation of the Academy. 

(The chart referred to, marked ‘‘Exhibit A,’’ is as follows:) 
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Exuisit A 
U. 8. Air Force Academy cadet strength if H. R. 8531, 85th Cong., is not enacted 
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Nore. Although attrition on an entering class size of 1,600-1,800 would be considerably higher than 19 
percent in 4 years, the variation would not be much less drastic. 


General Briaes. In particular, such a fluctuation in the size of the 
classes would produce a like fluctuation in training requirements, both 
personnel and equipment. For example, a substantial temporary 
increase in freshman faculty personnel would be needed upon entrance 
of the outsize class. In its second year a large freshman faculty would 
not be needed, but an equally large sophomore faculty would have to 
be obtained and so on as the outsize class moved through each of its 
4 successive years. The same type of extreme fluctuations would 
occur in all training facilities, including classrooms, laboratory equip- 
ment, navigation trainers, and other physical equipment proper for the 
training of a particular class. The creation of such a serious imbalance 
in classes would be manifestly impractical, as well as uneconomical, 
and would serve as a serious impairment to the quality of the training 
received by the cadets. 

Recognizing this problem, the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Air Force Academy for 1957, of which Representative Errett P. 
Scrivner was chairman, included in its recent recommendations that— 
Section 6, Public Law 325, 83d Congress, be amended during the Ist session of the 
85th Congress to permit the Academy to reach its authorized strength of 2,496 ir 
an economical and orderly manner. 

Under H. R. 8531, eadets nominated to the United States Air Force 
Academy may be appointed for the years 1959 through 1962 as 
follows: 

One cadet per year for each Senator. 

One cadet per year for each Representative. 

One cadet per vear for each Delegate in Congress from a Territory. 

One cadet per year for the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico. 

Two cadets in 1959 and in 1961, and one cadet in 1960 and in 1962 
for the Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

One cadet each 2 years for the Governor of the Canal Zone. 

Forty-three cadets per class as follows: 22 cadets per year in 1959, 
1960, and 1961, and 23 cadets in'1962 for the President; 1 cadet per 
year in 1959, 1960, and 1961, and no cadets in 1962 for the Vice Presi- 
dent; 10 cadets per year nominated by the Secretary of the Air Force 
from honor graduates of honor military or naval schools so designated 
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by the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, or the 
Department of the Air Force; 10 cadets per year from the sons of 
deceased veterans. 

Forty-five cadets per year from enlisted members of the Army and 
the Air Force to be distributed: 23 from members of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force in 1959 and 1961, and 22 in 1960 and 
1962; and 22 from members of the Reserve components of the Army 
and the Air Force in 1959 and 1961, and 23 in 1960 and 1962. 

This will provide for the appointment of 624 cadets in each of these 
4 years from the mentioned sources. 

During this period each Senator, Representative, and Territorial 
Delegate, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, the 
Commissioners for the District of Columbia, and the Governor of the 
Canal Zone may select for each cadet allocated to him for the year 
concerned, a principal cadet and not more than 10 alternate candi- 
dates; or he may nominate as many candidates as the Secretary of the 


‘Air Force may prescribe, and authorize the Secretary to select the 


principal candidates in order of merit as determined by competitive 
examination. 

In addition, H. R. 8531 will permit the Secretary of the Air Force 
to use qualified alternates nominated by Senators, Representatives, 
Territorial Delegates, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico as a source for nominating sufficient additional cadets for appoint- 
ment to bring the entering strength each year to approximately 712 
cadets. Not more than one qualified alternate nominated by any 
one Senator, Representative, Territorial Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner may be so appointed during each year of the 4-vear period. 

The next chart, which is attached to this statement as exhibit B, 
illustrates the uniform increase in cadet strength that would be 
obtained if H. R. 8531 is enacted. 

(The chart referred to, marked ‘“‘Exhibit B,” is as follows:) 


ExuiBit B 
U. S. Air Force Academy cadet strength if H. R. 8531, 85th Cong., is enacted 
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General Briaes. We strongly feel that the passage of this bill will 
allow the Academy to proceed to the authorized strength of 2,496 in 
a sound, economical, and practicable manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I am available to answer any questions of which I 
am capable. 

Chairman Russe_t. When will your new facilities be completely 
operational? 
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General Bricges. Completely operational is an impossible question 
to answer, Mr. Chairman. Available for use as necessary September 
1958. 

Chairman Russe... September 1958? 

General Brices. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. How many students will you have then? 

_ General Briges. At that time we will have approximately 1,100, 
sir. 

Chairman Russe... Eleven hundred? 

General Bricas. We are actually at strength at the present time, 
at capacity at the present time. We expect to take in 450 on the 
Ist of next July, and we are actually 450 overstrength at that time. 
We can survive during the summer because large numbers of cadets 
are absent during the summer from the institution. 

In September we have to be in the new facilities. 

Chairman Russet_. When you consider the cost of that facility 
for that number of cadets, General, we will expect you to turn out 
some supermen. 

General Briaes. I am sure we will. 

Chairman Russeiu. There have been few people who have had as 
much money expended on them, I believe, in all of human history. 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLTonstaLL. The only question I would like to ask is: 
Do you think you will get enough qualified boys, in your opinion, as 
the years go on, to make this bill necessary and helpful? 

General Briaes. I think without doubt, sir. I have no doubt but 
that we will be able to get qualified candidates to the number of 712. 
The number of requests each year has gone up of nominees. 

The base of nominees under our current system does not change from 
year to year. We have been selecting 300, roughly, up to 450. So 
the ratio of selection goes up next year. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. I want to observe that I hadn’t encountered 
the difficulty you mention. There are plenty of young men down in 
my part of the country who want to go to the Air Academy. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I was very upset last year by not having more 
candidates. 

Senator Stennis. I remember when we had the bill up first, General. 
Substantially, does this new bill carry forward what you had in mind 
with reference to these appointments in the other bill, except, of course, 
for your shift there that you cannot take them as fast? 

General Briages. When you say the other bill 

Senator Stennis. I mean the bill we passed here when General 
Harmon testified. 

General Briaas. The original bill. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; except for your rate of bringing them in. 

General Briaes. That has been under control, and we need des- 
perately a constant intake. This will accomplish that purpose. 

Senator Srennis. My question is: Does this bill that vou request 
now substantially follow H. R. 5337, which was the original plan of 
appointment? Does it substantially follow the plan that it contem- 
plated? In other words, you were to shift under H. R. 5337, you were 
to shift from the competitive back to the regular system that is 
being used. 
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General Bricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Without going into detail, does this proposed 
bill now continue that general plan? 

General Brices. This does shift back to the general system of 
appointments by Members of Congress. 

Senator Srennis. And in the same way as you originally contem- 
plated, substantially? 

General Briaes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good bill. I per- 
sonally believe that the experience that you and Senator Saltonstall, 
and which I also had, will be corrected by this bill. I never did think 
that the business of nominating 10 possibilities, and then having all 
the members of your delegation nominate that many was very inviting 
to prospective candidates. They just thought that the chance in 
the lottery was pretty small. But the method that has been time- 
tested for naming to the Military and Naval Academies in that you 
name a principal, and he thinks it is worthwhile enough, his chance 
is big enough, to go, that he will take some special training and try 
to qualify. 

I found in interviewing boys during the past year that when you 
tell them you are naming 10, and everybody else in the delegation is 
naming 10, they don’t know whether the chance is worth enough to 
warrant their getting ready for the exams or not, or even qualifying or 
trying to qualify. 

My personal belief is that the bill will correct that situation, and 
I think you will get your candidates. 

Senator Stennis. It was a temporary measure to start with 
because you couldn’t appoint very many. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I am not complaining about that. 
I think this bill is a logical step. I was just interested in one thing. 
Why would your rate of attrition be so high on the first two classes? 

General Briaas. It is a very hard one to answer, and I am not sure 
I can answer it. The selection was rapid in the first class, and inci- 
dentally the attrition in the first class, the class graduating in 1959 is 
higher than the class graduating in 1960 for the same period of experi- 
ence. All I can say, Senator Case, is that we are studying it. We are 
sure that our academic standards are not inordinate, In fact, there 
are discharges because of academic failure which run proportionately 
less than the other two service Academies. This concerns us, and we 
have investigated it to be sure our standards are adequate. We have 
been assured that they are. 

On the other hand, our rate of resignations has been higher than 
the other two service Academies. This is hard to analyze. When a 
student resigns he doesn’t really tell you why. He says, ‘I don’t 
believe I want to be in the Air Force as a career.” 

This may or may not be the true motivation. We think some of it 
is due to the unglamourous surroundings. We have adequate facil- 
ities where we are for the numbers that we have, but quite probably 
the small physical area we have, and the unglamorous surroundings, 
may have something to do with it in this age group. 

Senator Casr. It is pretty hard to develop the same esprit de corps 
as you have in the fully established institutions. 
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General Briaes. Yes. 

Senator Case. That is.all. 

Chairman Russeuy. I hope you won’t let your rate of attrition 
tempt,you into lowering your standards. 

General Brices. It will not. 

Senator STENNIS. How many graduates do you expect, once you 
are in full operation, per year? 

General Brices. It ought to be about 600. 

Senator Stennis. All right. That is all I wanted to know. 
About 600? 

General Briggs. Five hundred and eighty-four is our computation. 

Chairman Russe... Any further questions? 

If not, thank you, General. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, we have several small land bills 
here. Do you contemplate taking them up? 

Chairman Russetu. We have two more brief hearings. 

(Subsequently, in executive session, the committee unanimously 
voted to report the bill favorably, without amendment, as covered by 
S. Rept. 1003.) 

S. 2305 


Chairman RusseE.u. The next bill is S. 2305, introduced by Senator 
Young. It proposes to credit as active military duty a period of 
about 16 months during which the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
was an auxiliary to the Army instead of being a component of it. 

Although the intent of the bill as introduced was to credit this 
period as active military duty for any person who subsequently had 
service in any of the Armed For ces, by its terms it was limited only to 
those whose subsequent service was in the Army. 

A committee print of a redraft of the bill making its provisions apply 
to the women who subsequently served in any of the Armed Forces 
has been prepared, and will be distributed. It 1s now being distributed 


by the staff. 


(S. 2305 committee print is as follows:) 


[Committee Print] 
{S. 2305, 85th Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To define service as a member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps as active service under 
certain conditions 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, [That title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

[(1) The catchline of section 3683 is amended to read as follows: 

(3683. Service credit: certain service as a nurse, medical specialist, civilian employee of Army Medical 
Department or service in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to be counted” 

[(2) Section 3683 is amended by inserting the letter “(a)” before the words 
“Tn computing’’. 

[(3) Section 3683 is amended by adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

[‘‘(b) In computing years of active service, there shall be credited for all pur- 
poses, except determination of grade, rank, and right to promotion, in addition 
to any other service that may be credited, all active service in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps after May 13, 1942, and before September 30, 1943, if 
active service in the Armed Forces was performed subsequent to that service. 
Service as an officer in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps shall be credited as 
active service in the status of a commissioned officer and service as an enrolled 
member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps shall be credited as active service 
in the status of an enlisted person.” 
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[(4) The analysis of chapter 353 is amended by striking out the following 

item: ts 

(‘‘3683. Service credit: certain service as a nurse, woman medical specialist, or civilian employee of| Army 
Medical Department to be counted.” 

and inserting the following item in place thereof: ch 

‘3683. Service credit: certain service as a nurse, medical specialist, civilian employee of ‘Army Medical 
Department or service in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to be counted’’. 

[Sec. 2. A person entitled to pension or compensation administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, based upon active service as defined in section 1 of 
this Act, may elect within one year from the effective date of this Act to receive 
that pension or compensation in lieu of any compensation under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act (39 Stat. 742), as amended, to which such person 
may be entitled on the basis of the same service. The election shall be irrevocable 
and shall not create entitlement to the pension or compensation for periods prior 
to the date the election is made. 

[Sec. 3. No back pay or allowances shall be paid because of the credit given 
in section 1 of this Act. 

That chapter 53 of title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section at the end thereof: 

**§ 1036. Service credit: certain service in Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 

“In computing years of active service of any female member of the armed forces, 
there shall be credited for all purposes, except the right to promotion, in addition to 
any other service that may be credited, all active service performed in the Women’s 
Army Auziliary Corps after May 13, 1942, and before September 30, 1943, tf that 
member performed active service in the armed forces after September 29, 1943. Service 
as an officer in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps shall be credited as active service 
in the status of a commissioned officer, and service as an enrolled member of the Corps 
shall be credited as active service in the status of an enlisted member.” 

(2) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis thereof: 

**1036. Service credit: certain service in Women’s Army Auziliary Corps.”” 

Sec. 2. A person entitled to pension or compensation under any law administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, based upon the active service described in section. 1 
of this Act, may elect within one year after the enactment of this Act to receive that 
pension or compensation in lieu of any compensation under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act (39 Stat. 742), as amended, to which that person is entitled on the 
basis of the same service. Such an election is irrevocable and does not entitle that 
person to the pension or compensation for any period before the date the election is 
made. 

Sec. 3. No person is entitled to back pay or allowances because of any service 
credited under section 1 of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to crediting certain service as a member of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, and for other purposes.” 

Chairman Russe_Lt. Committee members will recall that in the 
83d Congress a bill with a similar purpose was favorably reported by 
this committee, and was — by the Senate, but did not become law. 

We have a number of departmental witnesses on this bill. Inas- 
much as a similar bill has been reported by the committee on a pre- 
vious occasion, and we have a number of bills we hope to dispose of 
this morning, unless some member of the committee objects, I will 
ask that their statements be printed in the record, and we will proceed 
to consider this bill in executive session. 

Is there any objection to that course? 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. Do you agree with this remodeled bill? 

General Marner. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator SaALToNSTALL. How about you, Colonel Milligan? Do you 
agree with the remodeled bill? 

Colonel Mruuican. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russety. Colonel Gray, would you like to state likewise 
whether you ascribe to the rewritten bill? 


Colonel Gray. I do. 
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_ Chairman Russeuu. Very well. Your statements will be printed 
in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Bric. Gen. Georce R. Maruer, Orrice or Deputy CHIEF OF 
STarrF roR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. 
Mary Louise Mrutican, Director or WAC, anno Cou. Puyuus D. S. Gray, 
Director, WoMEN IN THE Arr ForcE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Brig. Gen. George R. 
Mather, of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Department of 
the Army, representing the Department of Defense before your committee. I 
have with me today Col. Mary pace Milligan, Director, United States Women’s 
pene Corps, and Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray, Director, Women in the Air Force, 
for the purpose of answering any questions you have with particular reference to 
their services. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, which is a part of the Department of 
Defense legislative program, is to credit as active service (for all purposes except 
the right to promotion), to any female member of the Armed Forces who per- 
formed active service after September 29, 1943, all active service performed in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps after May 13, 1942, and before September 30, 
1943. No back pay or allowances would be paid. 

The additional service credit would enable those former Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps members who remained on active duty and those who are par- 
ticipating in the Reserve program to qualify for increased longevity pay and 
retirement credit. The additional service credit will enable certain reservists at 
age 60 to qualify for retirement benefits under title III, Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress. 

A careful analysis of Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps service indicates that such 
service was essentially military. The term of service of the members of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps was for the period of the war, plus 6 months. 
The oath taken by members did not permit them to withdraw prior to the expira- 
tion of their enrollment periods. The pay for the various grades in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps was the same as pay scales for the Regular Army and was 
paid by the Army; this was $21 per month for the auxiliary for the first 4 months’ 
service. Conditions governing discharge prior to expiration of term of service 
closely paralleled those for male members: minority, dependency, disability, 
violation of code of conduct, undesirable habits or traits of character, fraudulent 
enrollment, conviction by civil court, convenience of Government (to accept a 
commission), hardship cases of utmost urgency, emotional instability, and 
pregnancy. Members of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps were liable for dis- 
charge under other than honorable conditions. They were governed both by a 
code of conduct prescribed by the Secretary of War and the Articles of War, 
making them liable to trial by court-martial. 

There exists a compelling reason for passage of this legislation: to correct an 
inequity. Members of the WAVES, Marines, and SPAR organizations which 
were established subsequent to the WAAC, were actually commissioned or en- 
listed in a Reserve component and as such were serving in an active military capac- 
ity while their counterparts in the Army were considered to be auxiliary only. 
Consequently, members of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, many of whom 
served overseas during this first year of service, are not given credit for this period 
as actual military service, while women of other services who were not permitted 
to serve Overseas at this same time are credited with service at home as military 
service. The inequality of not crediting service in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps has been strongly emphasized in connection with the involuntary and 
voluntary recall to extended active duty of women reservists of the armed services. 
Such reservists who had Navy or Marine Corps service during the same period of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps become entitled to more active-service credit 
for basic pay, retirement, and separation than the recalled women reservists with 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps service. 

A Department of Defense bill (S. 2040) identical in purpose to the bill now under 
consideration was passed by the Senate on March 2, 1954, but was not acted upon 
by the House. Public Law 650, August 24, 1954, authorized active military credit 
for purposes of laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration for Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps service to members who served at least 90 days and were 
honorably discharged for disability incurred in line of duty, prior to September 30, 
1943. 
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The current proposal is a merited acknowledgment of pioneer voluntary service 
by American women who sincerely believed that. they were enrolling in the 
United States pene and whose successful performance of military duty consti- 
tuted an essential element of the total World War II effort. 

It is estimated that the additional costs resulting from enactment of this 

roposal will be $47,000 for the Department of the Army and $30,000 for the 

qn ge of the Air Force for the fiscal year 1959. 

deeply appreciate the opportunity afforded me to introduce the Department 
of Defense’s position regarding this proposed bill to your committee. 

Senator Case. You might note that the appearances of the wit- 
nesses were so impressive that we did not have to hear their testimony. 

Chairman Russet. Who said the spirit of gallantry was dead, 
even out in the Black Hills of South Dakota? _ 

(Subsequently, in executive session, the committee unanimously 
voted to report the bill favorably, with amendments, as covered by 
S. Rept. 1006.) 

H. R. 7914 


Chairman Russet. The next bill is H. R. 7914, a departmental 
measure which would include within the term “hazardous duty” for 
pay purposes, those who perform duty as human-test subjects in 
thermal-stress experiments. This bill will apply to the group of 
enlisted men and officers who have been working in temperatures up 
to 180° F. for the purpose of testing flying clothing and other equip- 
ment necessary to further the knowledge of heat tolerance which 
will be encountered by the human body at high altitudes. 

This increase would be $110 for officers, and $55 for enlisted men, 
and would involve about $83,000 per year for the officers and enlisted 
men involved, which total about 100. 

Dr. Paul Webb, chief of the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson, Ohio, is present to testify. 

Dr. Webb, we will be glad to have you make a statement to the 
committee with respect to this measure. 

(H. R. 7914 is as follows:) 


{H. R. 7914, 85th Cong., ist sess.] 
AN ACT To amend the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to provide incentive pay for human test subjects 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 204 (a) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended (37 U. 8. C. 235 (a)), is further amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at the end of clause (11); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of clause (12) and inserting “‘; 
and’”’ in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by adding the following clause: ‘‘(13) duty as human test subject in 
thermal stress experiments.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
(37 U. S. C. 235 (c)), is further amended by striking out ‘‘(12)”’ and inserting 
“(13)” in lieu thereof. 

Passed the House of Representatives July 15, 1957. 


Attest: Rateu R. RoBeErts, 
Clerk. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL WEBB, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


AERO MEDICAL LABORATORY, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMAND; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. EARL L. JOHNSON, 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE; AND 
MAJ. Z. L. ANDERSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 
SONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Dr. Wess. Thank you, sir. 

Iam Dr. Paul Webb of the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Air 
Development Center, United States Air Force. I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before you today on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to explain the need for enactment of H. R. 7914. 
I have with me Dr. W. M. Snowden of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, United States Navy, Major Anderson of the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, United States Army, and Colonel 
Vetter of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, United 
States Air Force. 

H. R. 7914 will amend section 204 (a) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended, by adding a new category of personnel to 
be authorized hazardous duty pay. This new category consists of 
military servicemen serving as human-test subjects in thermal-stress 
experiments. For those persons who qualify, the rate of pay is $110 
per month for officers and $55 per month for enlisted members, the 
same amount as is presently payable for parachute jumping, experi- 
mental diving, the handling of lepers, and so forth. 

The Armed Forces have been doing research in human thermal 
tolerance for approximately 10 years. There has been increased 
technological development in the field of military aviation and a 
growing necessity for service personnel to perform effectively under 
unusual environmental conditions. Experimentation is therefore 
essential in order to determine both the reaction and tolerance of 
man under extremes of temperature and environment. 

The Armed Forces have, for sound experimental reasons already 
subjected volunteers to many uncomfortable and hazardous hours of 
heat or cold exposure. Occasionally, such experiments are neces- 
sarily carried on to a point approaching physical collapse. We will 
expose only volunteer test subjects who are engaged in field test or 
research under laboratory supervision. This legislation is needed 
because we have now passed the point where a few interested or 
dedicated people are adequate to fill our requirements for test sub- 
jects and because experimentation in this field has accelerated and is 
becoming more hazardous. Please be assured that these thermal 
experiments are conducted with every possible consideration for the 
safety of the subject being tested. 

It is necessary many times to combine heat exposure with altitude 
exposure in a low-pressure temperature chamber. By this method the 
Air Force, for example, simulates flight situations and explores un- 
known areas to increase our scientific knowledge. By the use of a 
new test chamber at the Aero Medical Laboratory at Wright Field, 
we will be able to supply human thermal and altitude tolerance criteria 
to aircraft designers for use in the design of aircraft 5 to 10 years 
hence. At the same time the Aero Medical Laboratory will be ex- 
ploring a new frontier in biological science. This has important im- 
plications not only for the military, but for mankind in general. 
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The personnel who participate as volunteers in this experimental 
program must be highly motivated. Even though all possible safe- 
guards are used, such a constant monitoring of the experimental sub- 
ject and careful selection of those who are physically fit; nevertheless, 
the Armed Forces cannot assure the volunteer that his physical dis- 
comfort will be the only result of the experiment. Our present state of 
medical knowledge in this area is insufficient to predict with absolute 
certainty all experimental results. H. R. 7914 will compensate these 
personnel to some degree for the risks they will undertake. 

Recent reevaluation of the planned thermal-stress program of the 
Armed Forces reflects an increase in the number of personnel to be 
used in such experiments over that set forth in the Air Force letter 
transmitting this proposal to the Congress.. However, the number of 
military personnel involved and cost remains comparatively small. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force research centers will need a total of 
about 100 officers and enlisted personnel. Assuming that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the volunteers will be enlisted personnel, the 
annual cost of this hazard pay will be approximately $83,000 per year. 
‘The enactment of this proposal will, however, cause no increase in the 
baigpotaty requirements of the Department of Defense. 

The Department of the Air Force, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, recommends favorable consideration by this committee and 
enactment of H. R. 7914. 

Chairman Russet. These hundred men are not all airmen, Dr. 
Webb, are they? 

Dr. Wess. No, sir; we are approximating an estimate of 75 percent 
enlisted personnel, and 25 percent officer personnel. 

Chairman Russe.u. Are they all members of the Air Force? 

Dr. Wess. This estimate of 100 total is for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force combined. 

Chairman Russe.u. Can we have your assurances that this number 
is not going to exceed a hundred? If not, we may have to put some 
limit in this bill. That is the reason I am asking that question. 

Dr. Wess. The only answer I could make at this time would be 
that I feel this is a fairly generous estimate of what the programs will 
call for. It has been thought out very carefully by the three services 
for several months now, and these are kinds of ceilings that we have 
inmind. I seein my own laboratory probability for increasing the 
number. We have a certain test situation, and one “guy” at a time is 
all I can manage in the chamber. In my own laboratory I do not 
see a larger number involved than is being proposed here. 

Chairman Russeuu. The services have given these human guinea 
pigs certain privileges that other people do not enjoy, have they not, 
Doctor? I mean with respect to leave and things of that kind. 

Colonel Jounson. Sir, | would like to answer that question. 

I am Colonel Johnson from the Air Force Personnel Section. 

There are no special leave privileges for people that do this kind of 
work. Normally, and I think Dr. Webb will back me up on this, 
there are people assigned to general assembly and duties around the 
laboratories who volunteer for acting as human test subjects, but 
there are no special considerations given to the people who do this. 

Chairman Russexu. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SanronstatL. Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, I wondered about 2 statements that have been made, 1 to 
limit this to a hundred, because I have seen in 1 of the laboratories, 
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for instance, in Natick, Mass., an Army laboratory, I would say I saw 
at least 15 men at a time in an experiment, and that was just 1 group. 
They were alternating groups. 

Then, No. 2, they had no dearth of volunteers, as I get it, because 
these boys got special leave privileges. I would not want to do what 
they did, to spend 5 days with the thermometer at 30° or 40° below 
zero, or way up in the hundreds. But they did get special privileges, 
from what I gathered from the officers up there. 

Dr. Wess. Senator, Major Anderson from the Army, here, perhaps 
may be more specific on this. My impression about the group of men 
at Natick is that there is a group of perhaps 40 men, as I remember, 
who are assigned to duty in those chambers, and that is all they do. 
So that when the Army calculated its requirements, they counted 
noses, and this is all the men they can use in their chambers. 

Senator SaAtTronsTaLL. So 40 of the hundred would be in the Army 
projects? 

Dr. Wzsp. Yes. 

Major ANperson. I am Major Anderson. In Natick there are 
two types of testing going on. One is the experimental testing, and 
the other is the so-called field or troop testing. One is laboratory 
testing, which would be involved in the hazardous-duty pay. The 
other is the man who is working out in the field, in the outside area, in 
normal usage, just to see if the clothing wears out, and so forth. 

As far as the special leave privileges are concerned, there are duty 
hours prescribed, of course, for a man in the laboratory, and then an 
off-duty period. However, there is no special consideration of 
authorized leave over and above that which is specified for all per- 
sonnel. 

Senator Sautronsra.v. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russe.i, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. The observation of Senator Saltonstall, Mr. Chair- 
man, makes me wonder about one thing. I intend to favor the bill. 
When he uses the illustration of 3 or 4 days’ endurance of 30° to 35° 
below zero, would this create any precedent for special hazardous duty 
pay for men who are on Operation Deepfreeze in the Antarctic, or for 
men who may be working on the new DEW line in the Arctic? 

Dr. Wess. This situation, sir, that we are asking for, is an experi- 
mental situation, a test situation, with laboratory controls and obser- 
vations. Whether it be in a test chamber or a natural field test situa- 
tion, these are experiments and not any kind of operational situations, 
such as Deepfreeze. We make a definite distinction in this type of 
duty. 

Senator Casr. Then there is an actual distinction. There is more 
hazard in the test observations? 

Dr. Wess. Yes, sir. In the test we don’t go over a whole territory 
that has been traversed before. It is not old territory. We are look- 
ing for new things. We are pushing frontiers back. We get into 
many situations that can’t be totally analyzed before you go into 
them. We are exploring. We are looking for new knowledge. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I think that possibly the staff in the 
preparation of the report should make that perfectly clear and should 
put in something based upon what the doctor has just said. 
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Chairman Russeuu. Very well. 

Senator Casr. That is, to make a clear distinction that this is ex- 
perimental and it is especially hazardous, and hazardous over and 
above what would come in normal duty of being assigned to some 
operation on the DEW line in the Arctic or Operation Deepfreeze in 
the Antarctic, or anything of that character. 

Dr. Wess. May I perhaps strengthen this a little bit by pointing 
out there is another large area of experimentation that we are getting 
into particularly in the Air Force which is not cold, but heat? 

Now we are getting into situations where we must know what 
happens to men in situations of room temperature of 150°, 200°, and 
higher. This is caused by the fact that very high performance air- 
craft flying through the atmosphere develop high skin temperatures 
from the friction of passing through the atmosphere, so that our in- 
terest in the Air Force, at least, our pioneering interest, is going to be 
largely in heat. 

Once more, these are new situations. We do not have scientific 
precedents behind us when we do these things. 

Chairman Russeiyi. Anything further? 

If not, the committee will go into executive session to consider 
these bills, and a number of other bills which do not require public 
hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee went into executive 
session to consider other matters.) 

(Subsequently, in executive session, the committee unanimously 
voted to report the bill favorably, without amendment, as covered by 


S. Rept. 1002.) 


x 





